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SOME TEMPORAL EXPRESSIONS IN SUETONIUS 
By Joun C. Roirs 


I. “Post biduum,” Jul. 43, Aug. 10; “Biduo post,” Jul. 16. 


In Suetonius, Jul. 43.1, “diremit nuptias praetorii viri, qui 
digressam a marito post biduum statim duxerat,’’ the phrase post 
biduum is generally translated “two days later.” The enormity of 
the offense of the ex-praetor is, however, considerably emphasized if 
we take post biduum to mean “on the following day,” and that this 
is the correct rendering is also suggested by statim. 

Again in Jul. 16 we are told that after Caesar had supported the 
tribune Metellus in his revolutionary designs, he was deposed from 
his praetorship, while Metellus also lost his tribunate. The biogra- 
pher continues: ‘“‘multitudinem quoque biduo post sponte et ultro 
confluentem operamque sibi in adseranda dignitate tumultuosius 
pollicentem [Caesar] conpescuit.’”” Here biduo post is parallel in 
meaning with post biduum, and again the situation favors the meaning 
“‘on the following day”; for the mob was a hasty and spontaneous 
demonstration of devotion to Caesar (sponte et ultro confluentem), 
and as such was likely to have collected on the next day, rather than 
to delay its action until two days after Caesar’s deposition; although 
here too the translators seem to be unanimous for the latter meaning. 

In Aug. 10.4, speaking of the battles at Mutina, Suetonius says: 
“priore [proelio] Antonius fugisse eum [=Octavianum] scribit ac sine - 
paludamento equoque post biduum demum apparuisse.” Now it 
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seems hardly probable that the future ruler of the world ran so fast 
and so far (or that Antony said he did), that he did not turn up until 
two days after the battle, although to be strictly impartial, demum 
perhaps favors this interpretation as much as statim does a different 
one in Jul. 43. But it is a sufficiently serious charge to make, and 
one on the whole more likely to be believed, that Octavian was not 
seen until he finally turned up, minus his horse and his general’s 
cloak, on the following day, and I should be inclined so to translate 
the words post biduum. 

In these passages, so far as I have been able to ascertain, we have 
only mere probability to support the view that post bidwum and 
biduo post may sometimes mean “on the following day,” and the 
lexicons seem to give no hint that such a meaning is possible. Yet 
this signification might be inferred from the peculiar usage of the 
Romans in expressing time relations, as well as a corresponding 
meaning for biduo ante and ante biduwm. Everyone knows that 
while the day before the Kalends of any month was called pridie 
Kalendas, the preceding day was called, not ante diem secundum (or 
alterum), but ante diem tertium. The latter is obviously synonymous 
with triduo ante, and therefore biduo ante should be parallel with 
pridie; while the expressions biduo post and post biduwm would 
naturally have a corresponding meaning. We may compare nundinae 
for a period of eight days, decem menses as the period of gestation, 
and similar indications of a method of reckoning time which differs 
from our own, although it has parallels in other modern languages. 

Fortunately we are not confined to this argument from proba- 
bility, or it would be futile to discuss the matter; for there are one or 
two passages in which these phrases surely have the meaning sug- 
gested, and a few others in which the likelihood of its correctness is 
very strong. In Caes. B.G. i. 47. 1, after we have been told in the 
preceding chapter of the treacherous and unprovoked attack which 
the German cavalry made on the Romans during the conference 
between Caesar and Ariovistus, we read: ‘“‘biduo post Ariovistus ad 
Caesarem legatos misit: velle se de his rebus quae inter eos agi 
coeptae neque perfectae essent agere cum eo.”” Two lines farther on 
we find: “colloquendi Caesari causa visa non est, et eo magis quod 
pridie etus diet Germani retineri non potuerant quin in nostros tela 
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conicerent.”” Here the commentators and critics, although they differ 
in their renderings of the phrase, seem for the most part strangely 
oblivious of the contradiction between biduo post, if it be taken in the 
sense of “two days later,’ and pridie eius diet. 

The latter is a very definite and unmistakable expression, meaning 
“‘the day before,”’ and the reference can hardly be to anything other 
than the attack referred to in the preceding chapter; for if a second 
attack had been made on the Romans, it seems scarcely conceivable 
under the circumstances that Caesar should not have mentioned it, 
or at least have added the word iterwm to his reference in chapter 47. 
It is significant too, if not in itself convincing, that he uses the same 
words, “tela in nostros conicere” (conicerent) in both references to 
the attack. The meaning “on the following day”’ is given to biduo 
post by Stock and Herzog in their editions of the Gallic War (and 
perhaps by some others), and I gave the words the same meaning 
independently in my own edition. So far as my examination goes, 
the greater number of the commentators do not translate or comment 
on biduo post at all, which justifies the inference that they take the 
phrase in the sense which it is generally assumed to have, and which 
is the only one given by the lexicons; nor do they refer to the contra- 
diction which is then made by pridie eius diet. 

Dr. T. Rice Holmes, in the second edition of Caesar’s Conquest of 
Gaul, 64, translates biduo post “two days later,’ without comment. 
Napoleon, however, in his Jules César, II, 91, without giving any 
arguments to support his view, assumes a second attack of the 
Germans on Caesar’s troops. He says: “celui-ci refusa, d’autant plus 
que, la veille, les Germains étaient encore venus lancer des traites sur 
les Romains.”’ He is apparently followed by Stoffel, La guerre de 
César et d’Arioviste, 60, who speaks of Caesar as “instruit par l’acte 
de perfidie de la veille.” Although supported by no evidence, and 
apparently by no argument, the assumption of a second attack is the 
only logical means of escape from the dilemma, if biduo post means 
““two days later”; yet, as has been said, it seems hardly conceivable 
that Caesar, who is endeavoring to emphasize the treachery of the 
enemy and the provocation to which he himself was submitted, 
should not have made at least a casual reference to a second attack, 
had it actually been made. Moreover, the Germans, at the time of 
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this alleged attack, were encamped twenty-four miles away from 
Caesar’s camp (B.G. 41. 5), since it was not until the next day 
(eodem die, 48. 1 =eius diei, 47. 2) that Ariovistus took up a position 
nearer to the Romans. The Germans, too, were acting strictly on the 
defensive, and running no risks, except when such an opportunity 
presented itself as they thought that they had during the conference, 
and might have had but for Caesar’s foresight. It therefore seems 
certain that those are right who give biduo post in this passage the 
meaning “on the following day.” 

Another passage in which this meaning seems all but certain for 
biduo post is Livy 36. 40. 3, where Scipio is reported to have said: 
““se de Gallis Boiis postulare triumphum, quos acie vicerit, castris 
exuerit, quorum gentem biduo post pugnam totam acceperit in dedi- 
tionem.” In 36. 38.7 we read of this same victory: “magnam tamen 
victoriam fuisse apparet, quod et castra capta sunt et Boii post eam 
pugnam extemplo dediderunt sese.’”’ Here extemplo post pugnam 
certainly suggests a surrender on the following day at latest, rather 
than one made two days after the victory. 

There is happily at least one passage in which this meaning can 
be demonstrated mathematically for the corresponding phrase, ante 
biduum. This is Capitolinus, Aur. 27.11, where we read of Marcus 
Aurelius: “ante biduum quam exspiraret admissis amicis dicitur 
ostendisse sententiam de filio eandem quam Philippus de Alexandro, 
cum de hoc male sentiret.”” Then in 28. 3 Capitolinus continues: 
“deinde abstinuit victu potuque mori cupiens auxitque morbum. 
Sexta die vocatis amicis.... dixit.... (6) et cum ab eo 
quaereretur cui filium commendaret, ille respondit ‘Vobis, si dignus 
fuerit, et dis immortalibus’.” Further on we read: ‘‘(8) septimo die 
gravatus est .... (9) sed nocte animam efflavit.” Here there 
seems to be no doubt that the emperor died on the seventh day after 
he refused food and drink, and that he called in his friends and 
expressed his opinion of his son on the sixth day after making the 
same resolution. Therefore ‘ante biduum quam _ exspiraret” 
clearly means “‘the day before he died.” Perhaps we should not 
exclude the possibility that the emperor’s death occurred after 
midnight, in which case he might be said to have died on the eighth 
day of his illness, but this seems an unwarrantable supposition, and 
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Merivale, History of the Romans under the Empire, VII, 476, puts his 
death, in accordance with the only natural interpretation of the 
words of Capitolinus, on “the seventh day of his illness.’ 

A second passage in which the context suggests this meaning for 
biduo ante is Ulpian, Dig. 21. 1. 38. 11, “vendendi autem causa 
ornatum iumentum videri Caelius ait, non si sub tempus venditionis, 
hoc est biduo ante venditionem ornatum sit, sed si in ipsa venditione 
ornatum sit.’ 

There are numerous other passages in which the meaning “on 
the following [or preceding] day”’ seems a natural one for biduo post 
or biduo ante, although no exact determination of their meaning is 
apparently possible; for example, Livy 31. 46. 16, “praesidium 
oppidanique in arcem alteram perfugere, unde biduo post deditio 
facta’; Livy 44. 18. 6, “‘senatus Cn. Servilio consuli negotium dedit, 
ut is in Macedoniam quos L. Aemilio videretur legaret. Legati 
biduo post profecti’”; Livy 32. 27.6; ‘Sextus Aelius consul ex Gallia 
comitiorum causa Romam cum redisset, creavit consules .. . . biduo 
‘post praetorum comitia habita”’; Cic. Pis. 61, ad Att. 13. 43, ad 
Fam. 10. 14. 1, and numerous others. In those doubtful cases in 
which haste, or speedy action, is implied or called for by the context, 
the constant recurrence of biduo seems in itself suspicious, unless it 
means “on the following [or preceding] day,’ and in the light of the 
passages from Caesar and Capitolinus it seems necessary at least to 
consider the possibility of that meaning. 

Passages in which biduo post surely means “two days later” are 
comparatively rare, it would seem. One such perhaps occurs in Val. 
Maz. 1. 8. ext. 1, “quae minus admirabilia fere Eris Pamphyli casus 
facit, quem Plato scribit inter eos qui in acie ceciderant decem 
diebus iacuisse, bidwogue post quam inde sublatus esset, impositum 
rogo revixisse.”” One would hardly expect the funeral of a man who 
had lain for ten days on the battle field to be long deferred, and 
arguing from probability alone, one might be inclined to suspect that 
here too biduo post means “on the day after.”” But the words of 
Plato, Rep. X. 614 B., seem to exclude this interpretation: ’Hpds 
tod "Appeviov, 7d yévos Tlauduirovu- os more év trodkeum TerevTHCAS 
avaipeOévrwv Sexataiwy tev vexpav dn SiepOappévov tyihs ev 
avypéOn, kousabels Se oixade wérArwv OdrrecOar Swdexataios ém) rH 
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mupa Keiwevos aveBiw. It seems evident that the funeral took place 
two days after the body was found, and Plato makes it clear why there 
was no haste (dys avypébn). This is perhaps implied in the less 
circumstantial account of Valerius Maximus, although I must con- 
fess that before I compared Plato’s account, I was inclined to take 
biduo post here also in the sense of “on the day after.’”’” This shows 
the uncertainty of arguments based on probability alone, and makes 
one thankful for the firm footing afforded by the passages from 
Caesar and Capitolinus, in which, by the way, we have evidence for 
the persistence of the meaning ‘‘on the following [preceding] day” 
for some centuries. 

A peculiar use of the term biduo post occurs in Cicero, Quinct. 79: 
“bona postulas ut ex edicto possidere liceat. Quo die? .... Ante 
diem V Kalendas intercalaris. ... . De saltu deicitur Quinctius 
quo die? .... Deicitur de saltu pridie Kalendas intercalaris. 
Biduo post aut, ut statim de iure aliquis cucurrerit, non toto triduo 
DCC milia passuum conficiuntur.” 

If biduo post here meant “‘on the following day,”’ that is, the day 
following ante diem V Kalendas intercalaris, the reference would be to 
the fourth day before the Kalends, which is obviously impossible. 
Pridie Kalendas would be, according to our method of reckoning, the 
third day after the fifth before the Kalends, and according to the 
usual Roman method of reckoning, the fourth. Bearing in mind, 
however, that Cicero is trying, in the interests of his client, to make 
the time which elapsed between the postulatio and the eiectio appear 
as short as possible, and that he feels obliged to qualify biduo post by 
non toto triduo, we might fairly add this passage to the one from Valerius 
Maximus, and thus extend the use of biduo post in the sense of “two 
days later’’ over a considerable period. It is clear, however, that the 
most natural translation of biduo post in this passage is not “two 
days later,”’ but “within two days thereafter’; in other words, this 
use of biduo post is not exactiy parallel with those which we have 
been considering. We might therefore exclude this passage from 
consideration and class it with the ordinary uses of biduo in the 
sense of “within two days” or “for [during] two days’’; see Caes. 
B.G. 5. 27. 8, “magnam manum Germanorum conductam Rhenum 
transisse; hance affore biduo” (where Stock takes biduo to mean “on 
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the following day’); Nepos, Hann. 6. 3, “biduo et duabus noctibus 
Hadrumetum pervenit;”’ Suet. Calig. 19. 2, “per hunc pontem ultro 
citroque commeavit biduo continenti.” The passage from Valerius 
Maximus cannot be so readily disposed of, unless we may be allowed 
to say that “two days after” is not precisely the same thing as “on 
the second day thereafter,” a statement which does not seem wholly 
unreasonable, and to take the words of Valerius in the former sense. 
Of the numerous passages which I have examined there are no others 
in which the meaning “‘on the following day” does not seem to be a 
possible one for biduo post, with corresponding meaning for post 
biduum, biduo ante and ante biduum. 

There are two ways of interpreting this evidence. We may reject 
the passages from Cicero and Valerius Maximus, and maintain that 
biduo post, post biduum, biduo ante, and ante biduum, as concrete 
idiomatic (and perhaps more or less colloquial) expressions of time, 
always meant “‘on the following [preceding] day.’”’ They could be 
so used even in legal language, in which an effort is made to be exact 
and free from ambiguity, if our interpretation of the passage from 
Ulpian is correct. Or if this attempt to prove consistency on the 
part of the Romans in the use of exactly similar expressions be 
regarded as savoring of special pleading, we may say that these 
expressions sometimes meant “on the following [preceding] day,” 
and sometimes “on the second day afterwards.” In either case the 
former meaning should be recognized by the lexicons, and its pos- 
sibility should be considered in all cases in which the time is not 
otherwise defined. It seems the more probable one in the three 
passages from Suetonius. 


II. De die, Calig. 37; Domit. 21. 


In Suet. Calig. 37. 2 we read: “fabricavit et deceris Liburnicas. 

. . « « quibus discumbens de die inter choros ac symphonias litora 
Campaniae peragraret,’”’ and in Domit. 21, “lavabat de die prande- 
batque ad satietatem.” In both of these passages de die has its usual 
meaning of “in the daytime” (see PAPA, XXXIV, lv ff.), but in 
both instances, as well as in numerous other passages, that translation 
without further qualification is obviously misleading. Dies may 
refer to the complete civil day, from midnight to the next midnight 
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(Paul. Dig. 2. 12. 8, “more Romanorum dies a media nocte incipit 
et sequentis noctis media parte finitur”); to the day in distinction 
from night, from sunrise to sunset (Quint. 5. 8. 7, “sol est super 
terram, dies est”’); and finally to the “working day,” the solidus dies 
of Horace, Odes, 1. 1. 20.1 

The second of these two meanings is certainly the most obvious, 
and it is probably the most usual, so that dies would naturally be 
taken in that sense when there is nothing in the context to suggest a 
different interpretation, and in English “in the daytime” would 
ordinarily be understood in that way. In the two passages from 
Suetonius, however, the reference is clearly to the solidus dies, more 
obviously perhaps in the second, since the practice of bathing only 
at night could hardly have been common enough to make Domitian’s 
practice worthy of note, if he merely bathed “in the daytime,” and 
not before the usual hour for the bath. 

Bagge, De elocutione C. Suetonit Tranquilli, Upsala, 1875, 70, 
referring to Calig. 37, but not citing the obvious parallel in Domit. 21, 
says: “de die=medio die. Ita Ruhnk. ad h. 1. Ter. Ad. 5. 9. 7 
(=965). Liv. 25.23.” It appears from this note that Bagge recog- 
nized that de die refers to the working day, but although medio die is 
in a very general way synonymous with solido die, it is misleading as 
an equivalent for it and for de die. 

There seems to be a difference of opinion as to the exact meaning 
of solidus dies, which is apparently not of very frequent occurrence, 
in spite of the fact that it is perhaps the only expression which 
designates the “working day,” except the ambiguous dies. The 
commentators as a rule say that the solidus dies extended to the hour 
of the cena, citing Martial 4. 8.6. But Martial’s words are: 


In quintam varios extendit Roma labores; 
Sexta quies lassis, septima finis erit. 

Sufficit in nonam nitidis octava palaestris; 
Imperat exstructos frangere nona toros.? 


1Sen. Epist. 83. 3, which is quoted by many editors of Horace as a parallel, may 
be seen not to be one, if the next sentence be added to the quotation: “hodiernus dies 
solidus est. Nemo ex illo quicquam mihi eripuit. Totus inter stratum lectionemque 
divisus est.” 

2 Mau’s interpretation in Marquardt-Mau, Privatleben, 263, n. 6, seems the correct 
one. 
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The editors of Horace express various views, saying that the 
solidus dies extended ‘to the end of the ninth hour,” “to the middle 
of the afternoon,” “to about three p.m.,” etc., etc. Perhaps the 
greater number confine themselves to citing Sen. Epist. 83. 3, which 
is not particularly illuminating, as has been shown, but is perhaps 
the safest course, for there can be no doubt that solidus dies was, like 
most general temporal expressions of the kind, an elastic term, not 
to be defined exactly for all cases in terms of the clock. Its duration 
doubtless varied not a little according to individual habits and 
tastes. Some men probably worked steadily, or with a very brief 
intermission, until shortly before the hour of the cena, which all seem 
to agree in assigning to the ninth hour; while others allowed more 
time between the end of their solidus dies and the principal meal of 
the day for the siesta, which, as its derivation shows, came at the 


sixth hour, for exercise of some kind, and for the bath. Probably, ° 


too, the habits of the same individual varied somewhat according to 
the season of the year and other circumstances. That the solidus 
dies was the part of the day spent in actual work of some kind, and 
that it did not include the time devoted by some to the siesta, to 
exercise, and to the bath, is a priori probable, and is indicated by the 
fact that Horace’s reference is probably to a man who broke into his 
solidus dies by “‘a long siesta at noon” (Page); cf., however, Orelli, ad. I. 

As to the duration of the solidus dies, we see that even a vir 
strenuus like Philippus (Hor. Epist. 1. 7. 47) left the forum about an 
hour before dinner time (“octavam circiter horam”), in order to 
have time to return to his home on the Carinae without undue haste 
and perhaps to bathe or otherwise curare corpus before dining. It 
seems probable that the solidus dies must in all cases have ended 
somewhat before the ninth hour, to allow at least time enough to 
return home from the place of one’s business or profession. For 
those who indulged in the siesta, exercise, and bathing it must have 
ended earlier still, and probably at the time mentioned by Martial; 
cf. Juvenal, 11. 204 f.: “iam nunc in balnea salva Fronte licet vadas, 
quamquam solida hora supersit Ad sextam.’”’ Here, of course, solida 
is used in its literal sense of “whole”; cf. Stat. Silv. 4. 3. 36 “At 
nunc quae solidum diem terebat, Horarum via facta vix duarum”; 
Livy 1. 19. 6, “desuntque dies solido anno.” A “working day” 
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which ended at so early an hour is less surprising when we recall the 
well known fact that many Romans of all classes began their day’s 
work before dawn; see for example, Suet. Vesp. 21. 

The translation of de die in the sense of solido die is not easy, for 
“during the working day,” although accurate, is rather clumsy. In 
the first of the passages from Suetonius the translators for the most 
part say simply “‘in the daytime,” which has been shown to be 
misleading. Holland, however, has “in the very daytime,” an 
indication that he felt the meaning of the phrase, although he is not 
so happy as usual in bringing out its exact force. In the second 
passage, although de die obviously has the same meaning as in the 
first, it is rendered “early,” “by noon,” and by Holland, less success- 
fully even than in the former case, ‘‘by daytime.” Since in both 
these passages the dies solidus may fairly be assumed to have its 
shortest duration, de die might be translated “in the forenoon,” a 
sense which seems certain for the second passage and not improbable 
for the first. It also suits Plaut. Asin. 825, Catull. 47. 6, Livy 23. 8. 
6, Curt. 8. 3, and Eutr. 7. 18. 

We must distinguish from the above mentioned use of de die those 
cases in which the phrase, usually if not always in connection with 
diem, means “‘[day] after day.”” This use of de in the sense of “after’’ 
seems to be confined to verbs implying motion (literal or figurative, 
expressed or understood; see PAPA, XXXIV, lvi); for example, 
Livy 5. 48. 6, “diem de die prospectans”’; Livy 25. 25. 4, “cum is 
diem de die differret.”” With this in dies is synonymous, and is used 
with verbs not implying motion; less frequently we have the singular 
in diem, and very rarely ad diem: XII Tab. ap. Gell. 20. 1. 45, 
“‘libras farris endo dies dato’’; Caes. B.G. 3. 23. 7; Livy 22. 39. 13, 
“Hannibal] in diem rapto vivit”; Cic. Phil. 2. 34. 87, “cum per- 
ditissimis latronibus non solum de die, sed etiam in diem bibere”’ 
(var. lect. vivere; here the singular is perhaps used for the sake of the 
word-play with de die, ‘‘in the daytime,” i.e., “in broad daylight”’); 
Treb. Poll. Gallien. 17. 4, “lavit ad diem septimo aestate vel sexto, 
hieme secundo vel tertio.”’ 


III. De media nocte, Calig. 26. 


In Suet. Calig. 26. 4, “inquietatus fremitu gratuita in circo loca 
de media nocte occupantium, omnis fustibus abegit,” two things seem 
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to be clear about the expression de media nocte: first, that the mean- 
ing of de is in general “‘at,’”’ not ‘“‘after’’; and secondly, that it is used 
with comparatively extensive periods of time, which are regarded as 
not yet completed; see PAPA, XXXIV, lvi. Bearing in mind these 
two points, we may translate the phrase “in the middle of the 
night.” This is more accurate than “at midnight,” and it enables 
us to exclude the possibility that de with the ablative ever means 
“from .... on,” which is expressed by the ablative with ab; 
see PAPA, XXXIV, lvii. 

It is rather surprising to find Bliimner in Die rémischen Privatalter- 
tiimer, Miiller’s Handbuch, IV, 2, 3d ed., 374, taking de media nocte 
as an actual division of the night, equivalent to “mediae noctis 
inclinatio.” This makes it necessary to take de in the sense of 
“after,” which it apparently never has in such a connection, and 
Dissen, whose De partibus noctis et diet ex divisionibus veterum Bliim- 
ner cites, showed clearly enough that the nine divisions of Censorinus 
(De Die Nat. 24) and the seven of Macrobius (Sat. 1. 3. 12 ff.; the 
numbers are significant, although Dissen does not seem to note this) 
consist of general terms, which can no more be considered actual 
formal divisions of the night (like the four vigiliae, for example), than 
solidus dies can be regarded as a formal division of the day. Cen- 
sorinus would have us believe that there was a period before midnight 
called “‘ad mediam noctem” and one after midnight called “de 
media nocte.” But if these were in any sense actual divisions of the 
night, we should have to consider the possibility of using such 
expressions as ‘“‘post de media nocte,” “ante ad mediam noctem,” 
and the like. Bliimner avoids such a possibility by excluding 
prepositional phrases from his list, with the exception of “de media 
nocte,”’ which he gives in parentheses as an alternative for ‘mediae 
noctis inclinatio.” He also avoids the suspicious nine and seven by 
making eight divisions. Even so, it seems inconceivable that there 
should have been eight divisions of the kind which Bliimner gives, 
in any real sense of the term; and even Dissen’s four divisions, 
which he believed to correspond with the four vigiliae (“prima nox, 
nox concubia, media nox, and gallicinium”’) can hardly have been 
fixed and definite, or used with any consistency and regularity. 

Whether or not we accept any or all of these divisions, it seems 
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certain that media nox meant in the phrase de media nocte, not 
“midnight,” but “the middle of the night;” in other words, that it 
did not designate a point of time, but a period of some duration, 
although its limits were not strictly defined either in hours or with 
reference to other divisions, real or assumed. We may note Juvenal 
5. 54: “et cui per mediam nolis occurrere noctem.” 

The same thing is true of de medio die, and apparently medius dies 
as a rule designated an indefinite period before and after noon, 
while meridies was used to designate the point of time called midday. 
See Cic. Tusc. Disp. 2. 3. 9, “cum ante meridiem dictioni operam 
dedissemus, post meridiem in Academiam descendimus”; Horace, 
Odes 3. 28. 5. It is true that this distinction, convenient as it is, is 
not always observed, since examples like “aestivom diem si non 
diffinderem meo insiticio somno meridie, vivere non possem (Varro, 
R.R. 1. 2. 5) and the existence of the verb meridio (meridior) for 
taking a noonday nap (Catull. 32. 3; Suet. Calig. 38. 3) show that 
meridies was sometimes used of a period of some duration; that is, 
that it was synonymous in such cases with medius dies. 

Censorinus tells us (24. 3) that the day was divided into four 
parts, corresponding to the watches of the night, of which two were 
called “‘ad meridiem”’ and “de meridie,’”’ and Bliimner (373) seems 
to accept this division. The obvious disadvantage of prepositional 
phrases as actual divisions of time has already been spoken of, and 
the improbability of their existence indicated. While ad meridiem 
occurs in the sense of “until [up to] midday,’ I have looked in vain 
for an example of “de meridie” outside of the passage from Cen- 
sorinus. When meridies designates a point of time, “de meridie”’ is 
a very doubtful expression, if not an impossible one; see PAPA, 
XXXIV, lvi. In other cases, if such exist, it must be synonymous 
with de medio die and mean “‘in the middle of the day.” 

If media nox and medius dies designate indefinite periods of some 
duration, all difficulty connected with the expressions de medio die and 
de media nocte disappears. The usage corresponds exactly with 
such expressions as de tertia vigilia, which surely means ‘‘in the third 
watch,” and not “after the third watch,” to correspond with the 
hypothetical “‘de meridie” and with “de media nocte”’ as a divison 
of the night; still less does it mean “about the third watch,” as it 
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is often mistranslated. Just as de tertia vigilia is a more or less indefi- 
nite expression, referring to any part of a period of approximately 
three hours, but varying with the time of year, so de media nocte 
refers to any part of an indefinite period in the vicinity of midnight. 
The former expression, however, is the less indefinite, since it always 
consisted of a fourth part of the period from sunset to sunrise, while 
the latter had no fixed duration, so far as we know. Hence vigilia 
(prima, secunda, etc.,) is a division of the night in the true sense of 
the word, while de. media nocte is not. 

Media nocte seems usually to be synonymous with de media nocte; 
that is, both expressions commonly mean “in the middle of the 
night,” and not “at midnight”; cf. Suet. Aug. 94. 4, “cum ad 
sollemne Apollinis sacrum media nocte [Atia] venisset”’; Claud. 13. 1 
“e plebe homo nocte media iuxta cubiculum eius [=Claudii] cum 
pugione deprehensus est.” In the absence of a term corresponding 
with meridies, media nox perhaps sometimes referred to the point of 
time called midnight; Suet. Nero, 47. 3, ““ad mediam fere noctem 
excitatus;” Claud. 2. 2, “togae virilis die circa mediam noctem sine 
sollemni officio lectica in Capitolium latus’; Domit. 16. 1, “circa 
mediam noctem est exterritus.’”’ This does not, however, appear to be 
very common, as is perhaps indicated by the occasional use of a more 
definite expression, for example in Juv. 7. 222, “‘mediae quod noctis 
ab hora Sedisti” and Varro, Sat. Menip. 269 Biich., “repente noctis 
circiter meridie.” At any rate, cases in which the meaning “in the 
middle of the night”’ is absolutely excluded are not frequent, if they 
exist at all. 
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THE AMPHITRUO OF PLAUTUS 
By Henry W. Prescott 


In a recent article (Gétting. Nachricht., 1911, 254 ff.) Leo, follow- 
ing suggestions of Kakridis and elaborating hints of his own in the 
first edition of his Plautinische Forschungen, has set forth a theory 
that the Amphitruo is the result of a contamination of two Greek 
comedies; by this theory he explains seemingly uneven and incon- 
sistent features of the dramatic structure. Wilamowitz, in the 
course of a study of Aristophanes’ Wasps (Sitzb. Berlin. Akad., 1911, 
485-86), briefly demurred; weakness in details, according to Wila- 
mowitz, may be explained by the condition of our text of Plautus, 
and the assumption that one of the two plays, in Leo’s theory, 
treated the conception of Heracles (the other his birth) presupposes 
a drama which leads to no easily imagined dramatic issue. Wila- 
mowitz’ remarks were so brief and general, however, that Leo has been 
able, in the second edition of his Forschungen (p. 185, n. 2), to dismiss 
them with the rejoinder that the play in question might be brought 
to a conclusion by the appearance of Zeus, and that the details in 
the Amphitruo are not the disturbing element: it is the weakness 
in the dovetailing of the larger essential parts that supports his 
theory of contamination. 

The study of contamination in Plautus is regarded with dis- 
approval by a prominent English scholar (cf. Lindsay, Burs. Jahresb., 
130 [1906], 150), and one must admit that it seldom issues in inevitable 
conclusions; but the by-products of such study are of no little 
importance; by this means the features of Plautus’ technique are 
set in sharp relief, and ultimately by comparative study of the plays, 
we may attain results of value to the history of Hellenistic comedy 
as a literary type. But, however pertinent and valuable the investi- 
gation may be, in the case of a mythological travesty it is attended 
by peculiar difficulties: every mythological travesty, in its original 
Greek form, was the result of contamination—a contamination of 


the myth (usually a literary treatment of the myth) with comic 
{Cuassrca PurLoLoey VIII, January, 1913) 14 
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elements. The real weaknesses in the structure of the Amphitruo 
would be found in the single play which, in my view, was translated 
or adapted by Plautus; these weaknesses result inevitably so soon as 
the myth is dramatized, and may well be increased so soon as the 
dramatized myth is combined with the motives of a comedy of 
errors for the purposes of a mythological travesty. But to the real 
weaknesses Leo has added a structural defect which I hope to show 
is the product merely of his own imagination. 


I 


The starting-point of Leo’s theory is the fact that the presupposi- 
tions and the conclusion of the Amphitruo cannot be reconciled with 
the “long night” which is mentioned in the prologue (113), in the 
first scene (270-90), and in the parting of Alemena and Juppiter (546- 
50). Amphitruo left Alemena with child; at the opening of the play 
she is pregnant with a seven-months child by Juppiter; the play 
concludes with the birth of two sons. With this action the “long 
night” is incompatible; for the vwE waxpa is properly the wedding- 
night of the god, and to make it immediately precede the day of 
birth “ist ein Unding.” It might, of course, be argued that these 
circumstances were so combined to satisfy the sense of humor of a 
far from refined audience—such an audience, for example, as found 
entertainment in the Greek original of Plautus’ Casina. But Leo 
might respond that in the Amphitruo there is not the slightest indica- 
tion of any grossly comic intention; the comic effects are produced 
by the motives of the comedy of errors; there is, to be sure, buffoonery 
like that of vss. 664-74, but there is no emphasis upon any comic ele- 
ment in the relation of the long night to Alemena’s condition. One 
might even suspect that this combination of events was from a 
tragic source, though, from a modern standpoint, it is difficult to 
imagine a tragic drama constructed on such lines. 

It is quite impossible to restore any of the ancient tragedies on 
Alemena and Amphitruo from the fragments of plays or from the 
references in ancient literature. That the long night was at times 
included in the tragic action is clear: so much may fairly be inferred 
from the well known passage of Ovid’s T'ristia, unless one regards the 
pertinent phrase as mere periphrasis for the hero’s name: 
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omne genus scripti gravitate tragoedia vincit: 

haec quoque materiam semper amoris habet. 

quid Danaen Danaesque nurum matremque Lyaei 

Haemonaque et noctes quae! coiere duas? (ii. 3881-82, 401-2). 
If the vase-painting? regarded by archaeologists as suggested by a 
tragedy, and perhaps by Euripides’ tragedy, is accepted as evi- 
dence, the appearance of Eos in the scene of Alemena’s rescue from 
Amphitruo by Zeus must point to early morning as the time of 
the action, and, as the action is the climax or catastrophe, the presence 
of Eos presupposes earlier action in the preceding night and, pre- 
sumably, the long night. Finally, the N0& Maxpd of the comic 
poet Plato may suggest that the tragic material which it parodied 
covered the long night. Even in Plautus’ play the impressive dig- 
nity with which Juppiter dismisses the long night (546-50) perhaps 
comes, ultimately, from a tragic source. The v0& uaxpa was primarily 
the night of generation and foreboded the strength of the heroic 
Heracles: Diod. iv. 9. 2; Lucian, Dial. Deor. x; Ovid, Her. ix. 9 
(“....mox.... unanontanti ut tantusconcipererefuit’’); Seneca, 
Agam. 824 (‘‘sensit ortus, sensit occasus Herculem nasci: violentus 
ille nocte non una poterat creari”); Herc. 23 (where ortus is to be 
interpreted by nasci . . . . creari in the Agamemnon). Nor can there 
be any doubt, I think, that Leo’s answer to Wilamowitz’ objection 
(that the drama on the generation of Heracles “ist gar nicht zu Ende 
zu denken’’) is sufficient; the appearance of Zeus would bring about 
a solution of the difficulties and a dramatically impressive conclusion; 
indeed, the opening sentences of Apollodorus’ account of the myth 
(Bibl. ii. 4. 8) would serve as a description of a good plot: Zevds 
8a vunros €XOa@v kal tiv ulav tpirracidaas viKra Sporos "Auditpiort 
yevdpevos ’AXKunvy cuvnuvdcOn Kal Ta yevopeva trepi TnreBowr Sin- 
ynoato. ’Auditpiwv 5é trapayevopevos ws ovy é@pa pirodpovov- 
pevny mpos avrov Thy yuvaixa éruvOdvero thy aitiav: eitrovans Sé 
bt. TH Tpotepala vuxtl Tmapayevouevos avTtn ovyKexol(unta, wavOdve. 
mapa Tewperiou tiv yevouevnv tod Aids cvvovcliav..... 


1 According to Owen’s apparatus this is the reading of all the MSS (except L, which 
has qui for quae); but many modern editors since Heinsius accept the emendation noctes 
cut cotere duae. 

:Cf. Engelmann Beitr. zu Euripides I, Alcmene (Berlin, 1882); Murray Journ. 
Hellen. Stud. XI, 225 ff., and Plate VI. Murray, however, thinks the vase shows kin- 
ship with the Apulian vases, and suggests the influence of later tragedy in southern 
Italy. In general cf. Roscher Myth. Lexikon, and PWRE., s.v. ““Alkmene.” 
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If the absence of Teiresias in an active réle from Plautus’ play 
(but ef. 1128, 1145) requires us to imagine another expounder and 
prophet, obviously Zeus himself would satisfy all the demands of the 
situation. The birth, then, in such a tragedy was probably foretold 
in connection with an explanation of the dilemma. 

Nor is it difficult to imagine a second type of tragedy in which 
the birth is announced as an accomplished fact, with an account of the 
strangling of the serpents; to that extent the birth becomes part of 
the dramatic action. The splendid effect of the action of the Amphit- 
ruo 1052, at which point Amphitruo is struck down by a thunderbolt 
and discovered by Bromia in the midst of her excited announce- 
ment of the birth and the strangling of the serpents, can hardly have 
come from any but a tragic source; and the whole of the last three 
acts constitutes a unit of uninterrupted action, as Leo sees, and 
essentially tragic without any emphasis upon the motives of the 
comedy oferrors. This unity is anticipated in the prologue-speech of 
Juppiter at the opening of the third act when he appears “ne hance 
incohatam transigam comoediam’”’ (868). In such a tragedy the 
long night of generation might well have been among the presupposi- 
tions stated in the prologue, but it will be observed that the action 
would require a visit from Zeus immediately preceding Amphitruo’s 
return in order to provide the dramatic complications; such a night 
might conceivably be not the long night of generation but a night, 
long or short, of dalliance. In other words I should exactly reverse 
Wilamowitz’ criticism of Leo: I find it easy “to think out to the 
end” a plot in which the night of conception is part of the action; 
I find it difficult to imagine the beginning of a plot that issues 
in the birth, unless that plot includes in the early part of the 
action a visit from Zeus by night; and once that condition is 
satisfied, I feel that there is some difficulty in introducing a night 
that is differentiated from the long night of the myth. It may be 
noted that the difficulties in the way of a serious dignified presenta- 
tion of a tragedy in which the conception is presupposed, the long 
night as a night of dalliance introduced, and the birth reported 
as an accomplished fact at the end are difficulties that a tragic poet 
might at least alleviate by brief reference to the conception in the 
prologue and by minimizing the element of voluptas in the action; the 
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impressiveness of Amphitruo 546-50 and of the action at 1052 is 
essentially tragic; one belongs to a plot involving the long night, the 
other to a plot of Heracles’ birth; that they come from one and the 
same tragedy is, of course, not incontestable. 

But whatever difficulties a tragic poet might have met in com- 
bining the long night with the plot of birth, no comic poet need have 
been troubled by the resulting complications. To any poet the 
possibilities arising from a combination of the long night with the 
birth must have made a strong appeal. The picturesque and the 
dramatic effects of the long night, the thunder-storm, the birth, and 
the strangling of the serpents, although one or two of them may be 
sufficient for any single drama, become tremendously effective when 
combined in one play; and at least in a comedy the complications 
which lead Leo to call the combination an “Unding” cannot be 
considered for a moment in comparison with the dramatic advantage 
offered by the combination, and illustrated even in Plautus by the 
conclusion of the first act and the action at 1052. 

In brief I must deny that there is anything inevitable in Leo’s 
ascribing to Plautus the merging of the long night with material 
that is alien to it. Any Greek poet—comic poet if you insist—would 
be more naturally tempted than Plautus (whose sensitiveness to 
dramatic effects is certainly not easily established) to make this 
combination. The myth supplies a long night of generation and a 
birth at a natural interval; but once the poet, tempted by dramatic 
possibilities, combines the two elements, an inevitable result follows: 
the normal limitation of dramatic action to twenty-four hours leaves 
the poet an option between (1) keeping the long night as a night of 
generation and making the birth a miraculous birth on the following 
day, and (2) changing the long night to a night of dalliance, and setting 
back the generation so that the birth may follow naturally on the 
morning after the long night. The second of these two alternatives 
was chosen by the poet of the Greek original of the Amphitruo. 


II 


Although the starting-point of Leo’s theory is far from inevitable, 
he seems to have made out a strong case in his analysis of ii. 1, and ii. 2, 
in their relation to i. 3—at least if the reader of the play conceives 
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the scene-setting as Leo does. In his view these two scenes are 
essentially repetitions of each other: both take place before the 
house of Alemena; in the first Amphitruo arrives with Sosia, scolding 
his slave, doubting the slave’s story of Mercury’s presence; at the 
end of the scene he enters the house to test the truth of Sosia’s state- 
ments, accompanied by Sosia (Leo rejects 629-32 as a later addition) ; 
Alcmena appears and delivers her monody (633 ff.); in the following 
dialogue Amphitruo and Sosia are again present; they appear not 
to have heard the monody; Amphitruo makes no reference to the 
previous action; the scene seems to mark their first arrival at the 
house, duplicating ii. 1; the first scene continues the comedy of errors; 
the second has no organic connection with the comedy of errors. 
Before offering a different explanation of the situation, I must 
express a, mild dissent upon some details of Leo’s contention. The 
monody of Alemena in his view is unique: it is contrary to the usual 
practice that Amphitruo and Sosia should not hear this monody or 
refer to it in any way, or (as Leo neglects to say) that Alemena should 
not at the end of her monody note the presence of the other two and, 
with or without a slight interval, accost them or be accosted by them. 
This failure to note their presence is the more noticeable defect; 
for otherwise the situation is not very different from Bacch. 385 ff. 
compared with 405 ff. or Persa 52 ff. compared with 81 ff.; and in 
Bacch. 169 ff. compared with 179 ff. Chrysalus delivers his mono- 
logue (to be sure, of a special type) and notes the presence of Pisto- 
clerus (who, in my understanding of the action, left the stage at 
169, and comes out of the house of Bacchis at 179) only at 182. I 
venture to suggest that the essential difference—the failure to note 
the arrival of Amphitruo and Sosia—is due to the fact that the 
passage is an emotional aria like that of Philolaches in the Mostellaria, 
and the prosaic announcement of the presence of Amphitruo and 
Sosia less appropriate; similarly Philolaches does not mention the 
presence of the two women till they have begun their conversation. 
Again, Leo remarks (p. 256) that the monody of Alemena cannot 
originally have stood before the dialogue that begins at 654; as he 
reconstructs the original (p. 257), after Juppiter’s departure in 550 
(Mercury left the stage at 543) Alemena remained on the stage and 
expressed her grief at being so soon separated from her lover. In 
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this way Leo suggests the intimate relation between i.3 and ii. 2, 
and the interruption occasioned by ii. 1. This intimate relation I 
do not question, but what becomes of the dramatic effect of Juppiter’s 
dignified dismissal of the long night in 546-50 (marking the end of a 
uépos in Leo’s own scheme of uépn in Der Monolog, p. 61) if, instead 
of marking the end of a pépos, it feebly issues into a pathetic monody 
followed without interval by a dialogue scene? Are there not obvious 
dramatic advantages in ending a wépos with the dismissal of the long 
night by Juppiter, and in accentuating this climax by resuming after 
it the action of the comedy of errors in ii. 1, deferring to ii. 2 the 
transition to tragic action? And who is more likely to be sensitive to 
these niceties of dramatic technique? Plautus or his Greek original ? 
But, apart from these reservations, I should have to accept Leo’s 
argument if I conceived the action of these two scenes as he does; 
and I might even strengthen his case by pointing out the repetition 
of sequere hac in 660 and 674 after the sequere hac of 628; apparently 
the case is obvious: we have two versions of Amphitruo’s first arrival 
at home, clumsily juxtaposed in the process of contamination. 
Unhappily Leo has misconceived the entire situation: in his view 
ii. 1 takes place before or in close proximity to the house of Alemena; 
but he can hardly have noted significant phrases in ii. 1 which clearly 
indicate that the action takes place at a considerable distance from 
Alemena’s house. If the action occurs before Amphitruo’s home 
what possible sense can be extracted from his threat in 583 ff.: “at 
te ego faciam hodie proinde ac meritus es, ut minus valeas et miser 
sis, salvos domum si rediero: tam sequere sis?’? Obviously Amphit- 
ruo has not returned home and is not very near to it if he may say 
conditionally, ‘salves domum si rediero”; there are some risks, 
imaginary but plausible, before he can reach home. And if Sosia 
is standing near the very house that he attempted to enter the night 
before, why in 603 does he say “‘prius multo ante aedis stabam quam 
illo adveneram”? Why not ‘‘huc adveneram”? In 613 why does 
Sosia say: “Sosiam servom tuom praeter me alterum, inquam, 
adveniens faciam ut offendas domi”? Why the conditional participle 
or temporal participle adveniens if he has already got within sight of 
the house? And has not 587 (“‘nunc venis etiam ultro inrisum domi- 
num’’) the proper force only in case, after his misadventure at 
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the house of Alemena, Sosia has returned to the harbor and at the 
harbor, or between the harbor and the house, is now addressing 
Amphitruo in this scene? Finally if they are already at home what 
possible point is there in the clear contrasts of 562 and 593: “scelestis- 
sume, audes mihi praedicare id, domi te esse nunc qui hic ades (562); 
quo id, malum, pacto potest ... . fieri, nunc uti tu<et> hic sis et 
domi” (593)? That they are near or at the harbor is clear from 
the verses 629-32, which Leo, in his misconception of the situation, 
has ejected from the text because they seem to suggest that Sosia 
is sent back to the ship; certainly they are difficult verses if the action 
occurs before the house of Alemena; but if the speakers are at the 
ship already, the lines become absolutely pertinent, and Leo’s “hier 
wird die Sachlage getriibt”’ (p. 255, n. i) turns out to be only a con- 
fession of his own unnecessary mystification. 

In brief, the action is as follows: at 550 the long night is dis- 
missed; the scene changes; we are at the harbor; Sosia has returned 
after his encounter with Mercury (cf. 460) and reported to Amphit- 
ruo; Amphitruo refuses to believe the story and abuses Sosia; 
Amphitruo is about to start for home, and orders Sosia to accompany 
him (551: “age i tu secundum,” and Sosia’s reply: “sequor, sub- 
sequor te”). But the two delay to indulge in abuse and attempted 
explanation until 628 when Amphitruo, making a new start, says: 
“sequere hac igitur me, nam mi istuc primum exquisito est opus.” 
He must go home and look into the matter; but he wishes to take 
home the trophies, especially the cistellula (cf. 773) containing the 
aurea patera of the king, Pterela, whom he has conquered; so he says 
to Sosia (629): ‘‘sed vide ex navi ecferantur quae imperavi omnia.” 
Sosia, however, has not forgotten his orders, and while he is stating 
this fact (630-31) a train of slaves appears bearing the baggage 
(ef. “duc hos intro,’’ 854); Amphitruo, Sosia, and the slaves leave 
the harbor as Amphitruo remarks: “utinam di faxint infecta dicta 
re eveniant tua’ (632). The scene now changes; we are again 
before the house of Alemena; she appears and delivers her monody; 
in the course of it, or toward the end, the party that left the harbor 
at 632 appears before the house; without noticing the presence of 
Alemena, Amphitruo expresses the belief that he will be welcomed by 
his wife (654 ff.) ; they stop at some distance from the door; Amphitruo 
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urges Sosia on (“‘sequere hac,’’ 660); Sosia sees Alemena (664 ff.), 
who has already discovered them (660); but Amphitruo’s eyes are 
turned in a different direction, and he does not discover her until she 
comes to meet him (675-76); and there is nothing in the consequent 
action that conflicts with the sketch that I have drawn; the cistellula 
and the slaves (854) have been accounted for in our description of ii.1. 
Nor need Leo any longer be surprised that ii. 2 contains no reference 
to the matter of ii. 1; the more important complications introduced 
in 683 by Alemena’s casual remark make the confusion in the Sosia- 
Mercury doublet of secondary interest as compared with the ques- 
tion, Who is Amphitruo’s double? 

I think any reader will see that this was the action intended 
by the poet; it solves at once all the difficulties that Leo has foisted 
upon the text. When Ussing! introduced the scene ii. 1 with the 
comment “nova scena non ante aedes Alemenae agitur, sed prope 
naves,” etc., he destroyed, without knowing it, Leo’s theory of 
contamination. I am glad that I need not be held responsible for 
such a disposal of this ingenious if mistaken interpretation of one 
with whom every student of Plautus seldom disagrees, and then 
only with reluctance. 

Leo will hardly expect a consideration of the details of his argu- 
ment; he has admitted in his answer to Wilamowitz that it is not a 
matter of details but of “das Gefiige des Stiickes.” Nor, I hope, 
will anybody question my interpretation because this changing of 
scene is unique. Such change of scene is Aristophanic;? mythological 
travesty belongs to the Old Comedy and to the transition period 
from Old to New; this unique element is not to be questioned because 
of its isolation; it means simply that the Amphitruo is the most 
important document that we possess (with the Persa) for recon- 
structing the antecedents of the New Comedy of Hellenistic Athens. 


Untversity oF CxHicaGco 


1 Ussing marred his interpretation by rejecting vss. 629-31 on grounds that Langen 
(Plautin. Studien, 237) found to be invalid. Palmer says: ‘‘Amphitruo.... is on 
his way from the harbor to his home.” 


2It is at present immaterial how the change of scene was managed; but it should 

be noted that if the interpretation above is convincing and the scenes appeared in the 

Greek original, the question whether there was a change of background in the supposed 

c hanges of scene in the Old Comedy can hardly be considered in future without includ- 
ing the pertinent material in the Amphitruo. 





PREFERRED AND AVOIDED COMBINATIONS OF THE 
ENCLITIC QUE IN CICERO 


CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO QUESTIONS OF ACCENT 
AND PROSE RHYTHM 


By F. W. Sureiey 


In two papers published last year, ‘“‘The Heroic Clausula in 
Cicero and Quintilian,’’! and “The Treatment of Dactylic Words 
in the Rhythmic Prose of Cicero,’ I have stated briefly some of the 
statistical results of a study of the enclitic usage in Cicero. These 
two papers, though published before it, are in reality corollaries of 
certain portions of the present article, and had their beginning in 
clues furnished by Cicero’s avoidance of certain combinations of the 
enclitic que as shown by the statistical table on p. 26. The study 
of this enclitic in Cicero’s speeches was originally undertaken with a 
view to determining, by the evidence of prose, the accentuation 
for his day of combinations such as eaque, multaque, luminaque; 
but it was soon evident that not only this question but all aspects 
of his usage of the enclitics were so closely bound up with his style 
and his sense of rhythm that I was obliged to extend the scope of the 
investigation and to include statistics for all combinations of this 
enclitic. 

The laws of rhythmic prose, on the one hand, throw considerable 
light upon the accentuation of enclitic combinations, and, conversely, 
the enclitics throw light upon several questions of Ciceronian rhythm. 
In fact, the enclitic que serves as an important clue in checking the 
results of investigators of rhythm, and particularly of those who 
adhere to the mechanical scansion of longs and shorts. 

Itself a movable short syllable, with the power of shifting the 
accent upon the majority of the words to which it is appended, and 
of changing the quantity of the last syllable in the case of words 
ending in a short vowel and a consonant, it furnishes to an author 
desirous of producing certain effects a most convenient means for 


1Class. Phil. VI, No. 4. Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc. XLI, 1911. 
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accentual and quantitative variation. Thus the enclitic que added 
to a trochaic word converts it into a dactyl if it ends in a vowel, e.g., 
multaque, and into an antibacchius if it ends in a consonant, e.g., 
multumque. A pyrrhic word ending in a vowel becomes a tribrach, 
e.g., eaque, and if it ends in a consonant it becomes an amphi- 
brach, e.g., eumque, etc. If the addition of the enclitic is likely to 
produce an awkward combination metrically or accentually, this 
effect may be avoided by selecting for the next word one which 
begins with a vowel, so that elision results. A high or a low rate 
of elision points to avoidance of, or preference for, certain forms. 
Elision is therefore an important factor which, so far as I know, has 
not been used in the study of the enclitic except by Harant in con- 
nection with the appending of the enclitic to words ending in short e.! 

The evidence for Cicero’s preference for, or avoidance of, the 
various possible combinations with the enclitic que is set forth in 
the statistical table. In this table the columns marked A give 
the percentage of occurrence of the various combinations with que; 
the columns in heavy type, marked B, give the percentage of elision 
cases, or rather of all cases where the following word begins with a 
vowel; and the column marked X (the figures in brackets in the list 
of totals) shows the relative frequency in the language of the types of 
words (or word endings) to which the enclitic is attached. 

A comparison between these sets of figures yields some surpris- 
ing results, and discloses some details in Cicero’s usage of the enclitic 
que which had escaped the writers and revisers of the larger gram- 
mars, of such works as Krebs Antibarbarus, and the authors of 
various monographs on the enclitics. In some points they are in 
direct contradiction to the statements in these works. In others they 
furnish an explanation for phenomena which had been accounted 
for incorrectly. 

To avoid complicating issues, the statistics are confined to the 
enclitic que in Cicero’s orations (figures for the Letters, and for other 
authors are given incidentally in discussing the various combinations). 
For the sake of tracing chronological development they are based 
upon the following speeches or groups of speeches, amounting in 
compass to two-thirds of the total bulk of the orations: (1) Pro 

1See p. 39. 
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Quinct., Pro Rosc. Amerino (81 and 80 B.c); (2) Divinatio in Caeci- 
lium and the Verrines (70 and 69); (3) De Imperio Pompei and Pro 
Cluentio (67); (4) the orations against Catiline (63); (5) Pro Sestio 
(57); (6) Pro Plancio and Pro Milone (54 and 52); (7) the Philippics 
(44-43). These speeches (Mueller’s text) form the basis of the 
statistical table. But in dealing with the rarer combinations, which 
show evidence of avoidance, I have given the examples from all the 
orations so that the records for these may be complete. In the case 
of these rarer combinations I have also given the statistics for the 
letters to Atticus in order to compare the data for the orations with 
the less formal correspondence. 

To facilitate comparison, the figures in the statistical table are 
reduced to a percentage basis. At the bottom of each column, how- 
ever, I have given the total number of occurrences of the enclitic que. 

In the left-hand margin of the table I have given the various 
types of words or word endings to which the enclitic is attached. 
The basis of classification is the metrical value of the last two (or 
three) syllables in the word. In final syllables ~ indicates a short 
vowel, = indicates syllables containing a long vowel, or a short vowel 
followed by a consonant which becomes long when the enclitic is 
added. For convenience of reference the types will be referred to 
by the number in the margin; thus: type 5 = ~ = eo(que), testimo- 
nium(que). In 1 and 7 (pyrrhic words ending in a vowel, and 
monosyllables) the type indicates words and not merely endings, for 
reasons which will appear later. The other five types indicate either 
whole words or (in the case of longer words) the word ending only. 

In the rarer types (2, 3, 4), where the enclitic is added to a word 
ending in a short vowel, the figures in column B are a real criterion 
only in the column of totals, since the number of examples is too 
small to furnish a rational percentage system. Thus, a single 
example in any of the groups of speeches, if elided, would give 100 
per cent of elision, and if unelided, 0 per cent. In the column of 
totals, however, the numbers are large enough to give reliable aver- 
ages in the elision column. 

All the figures in the table are gross figures. These reduce con- 
siderably in the rarer types by reason of questioned readings and by 
the elimination of those passages in which, as in the Har. Resp., 
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Cicero is employing the diction of religious ritual, or, as in the case 
of the Philippics, he is making use of legal terminology in his reso- 
lutions in the Senate. 

Let us consider first the ratios in the three right-hand columns, 
in which A and B contain the figures for all the speeches, and X the 
figures for the language. If the enclitic were added, without prefer- 
ence or avoidance, to words of any metrical or accentual value, the 
figures in column A for each type should be the same as those in. 
column X. A higher ratio in A should indicate a greater tendency to 
add the enclitic to words of the type, and a lower ratio a tendency 
to avoid the combination. It will be seen that in the case of two 
types (5 and 6) the figures of column A considerably exceed those of 
column X. On the other hand, in types 2, 3, 4, and 7 the case is ° 
reversed. In type 1 the figures are nearly the same. In other 
words, the figures would seem to show a preference for adding the 
enclitic to words like criminis, animum, animé (type 5), and to 
words, like adiudicatam, fama, multum (type 6), and, on the other 
hand, an avoidance of the enclitic with words like iudicia (type 2), 
crimina (type 3), multa, iudicanda (type 4), and with monosyllables 
(type 7). The evidence of the elision table furnishes a remarkable 
corroboration. The cases in which the enclitic is followed by a 
word beginning with a vowel form 27.8 per cent of the total number 
of occurrences. The types which rise above the average are: 2 (50 
per cent), 3 (34 per cent), 4 (57 per cent) and 7 (52.5 per cent); 
falling below it are types 5 (26.3 per cent), 6 (22 per cent) and 1 
(25 per cent). Here again we have aligned against each other types 
2, 3, 4, and 7 on the one hand, and types 5, 6, and 1 on the other. 
With the exception of 1, the groups are still the same, and the percent- 
age of elision (column B) is consistently in inverse ratio to the percentage 
of occurrence (column A). Both sets of figures consistently point to 
a preference for adding the enclitic to types 5 and 6, and an avoid- 
ance of it with types 2, 3,4, and 7. These are the facts disclosed 
by the statistics in the table of totals (and also in the tables for each 

1The greatest number of irregularities in the various classes of combinations 
occur in the Philippics. They are confined, however, to Cicero’s resolutions in the 
Senate couched in the conventional legal phraseology, in which the enclitic que is 


the standard copula and its occurrence is therefore very frequent. For its frequency 
in legal diction and the relative infrequency of et see Elmer Am. Jour. Phil. VIII, 294. 
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of the groups). It remains for us to consider the reason for Cicero’s 
preference or avoidance. We shall discuss (I) the preferred com- 
binations, types 5 and 6, in which the enclitic is added to words of 
more than one syllable, with a long vowel or a short vowel followed 
by a consonant in the final syllable; (II) the avoided combinations: 
(a) types 2, 3, 4, which end in a short vowel, with which will be 
discussed type 1, pyrrhic words ending in a short vowel, since this 
type was avoided in the earlier speeches, though cultivated in the 
later ones; and (b) type 7, the monosyllables. 

I. Types 5 and 6, ~=+que: eumque, aditumque, conditoque; 
-=+que: videndoque, videndumque, etc.—With regard to these two 
preferred combinations little need be said. In these types the 
final syllable of the first word forms with the enclitic a trochaic 
ending. The trochee is a favorite foot with Cicero, either alone 
or as part of the cretic -~ -. Words ending in a trochee followed 
by a final word of the types confectus, cognoscite, constitute the 
favorite forms of two of his three most common clausulae, e.g., 
morte vicerunt and lustrisque confectus = 1 +, cessit audaciae and insolen- 
tilamque cognoscite=2y. (The symbols here and elsewhere are 
those of Zielinski Das Clauselgesetz in Cicero’s Reden.) The language 
normally furnishes about 25.5 per cent of words with trochaic 
endings (8.5 per cent ending in a vowel, 17 per cent ending in a 
consonant), and the enclitic, added to words of types 5 and 6, makes 
it possible to add materially to the ratio of trochaic endings. It may 
be said in passing that, where que occurs in the clausula, the elision 
cases fall far below the 27.8 per cent which is the average for enclitic 
combinations. For example, in the Pro Plancio and Pro Milone taken 
together que occurs in 36 clausulae (either in periods or at the end 
of members). Of these 36 examples there are but three elision cases, 
or 8.5 per cent. The preference for types 5 and 6 is thus readily 
explained, and we may pass now to the types which were avoided. 

Ila. Types 2, 3, 4 (avoided), and type 1 (first avoided and then 
cultivated).—These types have in common the final short vowel. 
They will be considered separately, however, as two elements are 
here involved, namely, accent and quantity. 

(1) Type 4, -~+ que; multaque, videndaque.—The rarity of 
this combination is attested by low percentage of occurrence, 1.3 
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per cent (the ratio for the language is 8.5 per cent in column X). 
Furthermore, while the average ratio of elision to the total number 
of occurrences of the enclitic is 27.8 per cent, in this class the per- 
centage of elision rises to 57.1 per cent. In other words, even on 
the basis of gross figures, which are reduced by interpretation, the 
number of cases in which the addition of the enclitic to a trochaic 
word like multa forms a dactyl is but one-half of 1 per cent of the 
total number of occurrences of que. 

These figures are surprising in view of the fact that, at least to 
my knowledge, no attention has been called to the rarity of the 
combination, and modern writers of Latin do not hesitate to use it. 
Before attempting an explanation of the figures, I shall first give all 
the examples from Cicero’s orations. The elision cases are marked 
by an asterisk (*). “Cl.” after an example indicates that it occurs 
in a period clausula. 


. Quinct. 32. In hoc summa iudicii causaque tota consistit. 
. Quinct. 47. Eo leviora infirmioraque* existimo. Cl. 
. Rose. Am. 90. Multi observandi multaque servanda sunt. Cl. 
. Rosc. Com. Natura vitaque* est expressa. 
. Tull. 33. Pro portu stationeque* utuntur. 
. Div. 71. Nullaque* in hoc ipso iudicio expectatio futura sit. 
. Act. Pr. 8. Profligataque* esse arbitrantur. 
. Act. Pr. 47. Tantaque* eius vitia. 
. Verr. i. 48. Tantaque* eius auctoritas. 
. Verr. i. 59. Per scelus ablata ereptaque* essent. 
11. Verr.ii. 7. Religiones .... omnium sacrorum fanorumque vio- 
latae, simulacraque deorum, quae, etc. 
. Verr. ii. 14. Mandataque* acceperant. 
. Verr. ii. 58. Spectantibus omnibus evecta erporiataque* esse. Cl. 
. Verr. ii. 55. At vero urbem totam templaquet deorum. 
1(The MSS vary between templaque and templa.) 
. Verr. ii. 88. Multaque*, ut in primis Siculorum. 
. Verr. iii. 21. Composita comparataque* essent. 
. Verr. iv. 82. Qui cum res maximas gesserit monumentaque suarum 
rerum gestarum cum maxime constituet. 
18. Verr. iv. 122. Sacra religiosaque* accepisset. 
19. Verr. iv. 138. Cum a me auxilium communi omnium legationum 
consilio petebatur causaque totius provinciae ad me deferebatur. 
20. Verr.iv. 1. Sacra profanaque* omnia. 
21. Verr. v. 34. Votaque pro imperio nuncupasset. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
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22. Verr. v. 83. Ubi tot tantaqgue* ornamenta. 

23. Verr. v. 118. Cui ex omni gemitu doloreque certa merces compara- 
batur. 

24, Agr. ii. 41. Alexandria cunctaque* Aegyptus. 

25. Agr. ii. 86. Suo iure libertateque* utuntur. 

26. Har. Resp. 37. Et video in haruspicum responsum haec esse sub- 
iuncta: sacra vetusta occultaque minus diligenter facta pollutaque (ritualistic 
diction). 

27. Har. Resp. 57. Multaque* in eo. 

28. Planc. 98. Conjfiteareque* aliquando. 

29. Mil. 42. Quantaque* et quam sollicita. 

30. Phil. v. 46. Legio Martia, quartaguet summo studio... . (legal 
diction). 

31. Phil. xi. 33. Summa ingenii indoles, summague virtus ¢ (summaque 
D, summa i). Cl. 

32. Phil. xiii. 46. Maioreque deorum immortalium beneficio (maiore i). 

33. Phil. xiv. 26. Ipseque* in primis (legal diction). 

34. Phil. xiv. 36. Ipseque C. Pansa consul (legal diction). 


We have thus 34 examples of - ~+que in all the speeches, with 
21 elision cases, leaving 13 with the value of a dactyl. It will be 
noted also that of these 34 cases no less than 23 occur in the speeches 


delivered before 68 B.c., which form but one-third of the total bulk 
of the speeches. In other words, the usage is rare throughout, and 
was avoided by elision; but it becomes practically negligible in the 
last two-thirds of the speeches. Of the 11 examples which occur 
in the speeches delivered after 68 B.c., No. 31 is corrupt,! Nos. 26, 27 
occur in a quotation from the Har. Resp. written in religious phrase- 
ology, and Nos. 30, 33, 34 are from the words of Cicero’s resolutions 
in the Senate in which he uses the conventional legal parlance. If 
we eliminate these, as not representative of Cicero’s normal ora- 
torical diction, we have left in the speeches delivered after 68 B.c. 
but 5 examples, of which all but one (No. 32 matoreque, and here the 
MSS have a variant maiore) are elision cases. In the first third 
(estimated by pages) of his speeches we have 22 examples (No. 11 
is omitted because of the uncertainty of the text), with 15 elision 

1 The manuscripts vary between summaque and summa. The laws of the clausula 
point to summa. See Zielinski Clauselgesetz, p. 215, and my own article on the ‘‘ Heroic 
Clausula in Cicero and Quintilian,’’ Class. Phil. VI, No. 4, where I have shown that 


Cicero never, except here, uses the combination — ~ ~ — = in the clausula except with 
a strong pause after the dactyl. 
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cases; in the remaining two-thirds we have 5 examples, with 4 elision 
cases. The exception is again No. 32, with the variant already re- 
ferred to. The increase in the elision cases and the decrease in the 
actual frequency point to a tendency to avoid the combination which 
in the later speeches amounts practically to elimination. 

As we are here dealing with rhythmic prose, the avoidance must 
be due to one of two things—accent or quantitative value. If one 
accepts the statement of the late grammarians that the accent was 
musdque dondque, multdque, this combination would fit beautifully 
into metrical forms involving a resolution of the first long of the 
cretic or molossus of the base, a resolution of the last long of a molos- 
sus in the base, or a resolution of the long syllables in the cadence of 
any of the S forms.! The avoidance of the combination is for this 
reason sufficient ground for denying that it ever had the accentua- 
tion multdque, dondque, simulacrdque, in Cicero’s day at any rate. If, 
on the other hand, we dismiss the statement of the grammarians and 
assume that the accentuation was miltaque, dénaque, simuldcraque, 
according to the regular penultima law, these combinations would 
differ in no way from any pure dactyl, + ~ ~, of the type céndere, 
cdrcere, crimina, émnia, émnibus. This assumption is not valid, 
however, unless it can be shown that = ~ ~ is avoided also in the case 
of words of the type céndere, crimina, etc. In reality these words 
are not used with the dactylic values by Cicero in his orations. 

Acting on the parallel suggested by the rarity of this enclitic 
combination, I made a special study of the dactylic words in several 
speeches of Cicero. My results for the De Imperio Pompeii have 
been published in the Transactions of the American Philological 
Association, XLI, under the title, ‘The Treatment of Dactylic 
Words in the Rhythmic Prose of Cicero.” In summary they were 
as follows: Cicero avoids in his speeches words with dactylic values 
+~-~. In practically every case dactylic words, when not elided, or 
when the last syllable is not long by position, are followed by pauses, 
either pauses of ordinary punctuation, or those caused by phrasing 
or emphasis, so that the pause lends to the final short the inane tempus 
and the words thereby take on the value of cretics + ~ =. 

The great rarity of combinations of the type videndaque, multaque 

tT use here Zielinski’s terminology. 
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is now explained. They are avoided because, inasmuch as the 
enclitic is for the most part a particle of continuation, they are rarely 
followed by punctuation or rhetorical pauses, and therefore rarely 
assume cretic values + ~ = as in the case of words like condere, 
crimina, The value of multaque, etc., is therefore + ~ ~, and the 
accent is miltaque, and not multdque. 

The figures for the letters to Atticus, though in a less formal 
style, are almost parallel to those for the orations. Examples of the 
type multaque, simulacraque form 1.9 per cent of the que combina- 
tions, of which no less than 70 per cent are elided and therefore 
remain trochees instead of forming dactyls. 

(2) Type 3, --~ ~+que: omniaque, ceteraque, criminaque, indul- 
gentiaque, periculaque.—The enclitic is but rarely added to a dactylic 
word ending in a vowel when the number of syllables is increased by 
its addition. The total number of examples in the speeches covered 
by my statistics is 23, or 1 per cent. The ratio of elision, 34.4 
per cent, in column B of the totals, is lower than in the case of type 
4, but, as will be seen later, the increase in the number of syllables by 
the addition of que could in many cases be avoided by synizesis or 
syncope. Words of this type form 2.3 per cent of the words of the 
language. The relative rarity of the type cannot be due to quanti- 
tative values, since -~~~ e.g., accipere, iudicia, occurs 242 times! 
in period clausulae, in a single type of resolution, viz., that of the 
first long of the cretic in the base (-]~ ~~ -) in forms 1’, 2!, 2!, ete. 
The reason for the rarity of the combination must lie in awkwardness 
of accentuation. But first let us consider the examples. Here 
again I include all the examples from the orations. Elision cases 
are marked with an asterisk (*). Period clausulae are indicated by 
‘é ag 

1. Rose. Am. 31. Periculaque* impendeant omnia. 

2. Rose. Am. 91. Omniaque miscebant. 

3. Tull. 8. Omnes leges omniaque iudicia, quae etc. 


4. Div. 6. Cuius furta atque flagitia . . . . ante oculos omnium maxi- 
ma turpissimaque nossemus. 

5. Verr. i. 49. Quid ego adventus eius, prandia, cenas, equos, munera- 
que commemorem? Cl. (Asconius gives munera.) 

6. Verr. i. 91. Vina ceteraque quae ... . facillime comparantur. 


1 See Zielinski’s tables in Das Clauselgesetz in Cicero’s Reden. 
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7. Verr. i. 103. Criminaque* ea, quae. 
8. Verr. i. 112. In quo omnis nostra diligentia indulgentiaque con- 
sumatur. Cl. 
9. Verr. ii. 95. Omniaque* habuisset aequora. 
10. Verr. iii. 183. Tabulae publicae periculaqgue magistratuum com- 
mittuntur. 
11. Verr. iv. 4. Thespiadas ... . ceteraque profana ex illo oppido 
signa. 
12. Verr. iv. 72. Omniaque, quae ornamento urbi esse possent. 
13. Verr. iv. 1388. Cum... . mandata, legatos, litteras, testimoniaque 
sumpsissem. 
. De Imp. 4. Causam rei publicae periculaque rerum suarum. 
. De Imp. 40. Signa et tabulas ceteraque* ornamenta. 
. De dom. 1. Commissa creditaque* esse videantur. 
. Har. 40. Ne caedes periculaque creentur (citation from the respon- 


. Sest. 17. Scelera vulneraque* inusta rei p. 

. Vat. 6. Omniaque* ea. 

. Vat. 13. Omniaque mea tela in sic te coniicientur. 

. Plane. 41. Omniaque potius permiscuerunt. 

. Phil. v. 37. Galliaque, quae semper praesidet. 

. Phil. x. 19. Omniaque* ad eorum voluntatem. 

. Phil. x. 25. Consuetudineque rei p. 

. Phil. x. 26. Omniaque* eius consilia. 

. Phil. xi. 30. Navis nautas pecuniam celeraque quae . . . . pertineant. 


We have in all 26 examples. These are reduced as follows: in 
No. 5 Asconius gives munera, which is no doubt correct, since the 
long series is more forceful with asyndeton. No. 17 is quoted from 
the haruspicum responsum, and is an example of legal phraseology. 
Nos. 24, 25, 26 are from Cicero’s own sententiae expressed in the 
Senate, and are also examples of legal diction. This leaves 21 
examples. Of these, 14 (with 4 elision cases) occur in the speeches 
delivered before the end of the year 67, and 7 (with 4 elision cases) 
in the speeches delivered after that date. There is therefore a marked 
decrease in the usage, with a considerable increase in elision, in the 
last half of the speeches. Both point to increased avoidance. 

We have already said that the avoidance cannot be due to 
quantity, and must be ascribed to awkward accentuation. Let 
us first assume the accentuation omnidque, ceterdque on the evidence 
of the late grammarians. The value of these combinations would 
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then be - ~ < ~, a cretic with the last syllable resolved. Used in the 
clausula, the values would be 1?, 2?, 3%, ete. Now, when this form 
of base is used, Cicero is obliged to form his clausulae in the following 
fashion: ésse videdtur, ésse videdmini, etc. The resolved long is 
regularly formed by the first two syllables of a word, never by the 
last two. The reason is that under the ordinary accent law a short 
penultima cannot have the accent. But, according to the gram- 
marians’ evidence, we have here an accented penultima, so that 
combinations with this accentuation should be very common in 
clausulae of the types mentioned, and particularly in the last, 3%, 


r) 
where the typology of the normal clausula is -~ -|-~--. But, 


in fact, this resolution is exceedingly rare. The 14 examples given 
by Zielinski all have the y caesura, and the 6 caesura is not found at 
all. The rarity of criminaque, etc., is sufficent evidence that an 
accentuation so convenient for Cicero’s clausulae, and particularly 
for the form 3?, did not exist in Cicero’s time. Whatever the accent 
was, it was not crimindque, ceterdque. The avoidance is therefore 
unexplained. 

What, then, was the accent? If we fall back upon the regular 
penultima law, the accent would be turpisstmaque, indulgenttaque, 
omntaque. With this accent these combinations would fit beauti- 
fully into clausulae of the types 1’, 2!, 31, etc., with the first long of 
the cretic resolved, e.g., + ~ ~ -|+~, fdcere conétur. Even including 
the end of members, there are but three examples which could be 
assigned to this type on the hypothesis of this accentuation: turpis- 
simaque nossemus, testimoniaque sumpsissem, ly, and indulgentiaque 
consumatur, S 2'. The examples are nearly as rare as on the other 
assumption. 

We have seen that in combinations of the type multaque, the phe- 
nomena can be explained only on the assumption that the accentua- 
tion was miltaque, and that the statements of the grammarians 
cannot apply to Cicero’s time. Now, assuming the operation of the 
ordinary accent law, one can see the reason for the avoidance of a 
combination in which the accentuation would be testimontaque as 
against testiménia. Such a shift of accent from the usual syllable 
to that which was ordinarily the weakest syllable in the word must 
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have been felt as awkward, and this must be the reason for Cicero’s 
avoidance. 


The shift of accent can of course be avoided by elision. But, if 
we consider the types of the unelided examples, it will be seen that 
Cicero was probably avoiding the shift of accent in them as well. 
In the 13 unelided cases (omitting those which have been eliminated, 
as couched in legal diction) the words to which the enclitic is 
attached have the following endings: 


-ia, 8cases, omnia 5, Gallia, testimonia, indulgentia. 

-era, 2cases, cetera. 

-ula, 2 cases, pericula. 

-ima, lcase,  turpissima. 

Twelve examples are in cases of words capable of synizesis or 
syncope; one only, turpissima, is incapable of contraction. Syni- 
zesis in words ending in -ia needs no comment; periclum beside peri- 
culum is attested by the evidence of both poetry and prose; and for 
the syncope of -er- in ceteraque we have the evidence of altrinsecus 
beside alteri.1 It is significant that the unelided examples from 
speeches written after the year 67 all end in ~iaque. 

Cicero’s usage may therefore be stated as follows: He avoids 
adding the enclitic que to words ending in a dactyl when the last 
syllable is formed by a short vowel, except where the shift of accent 
to the antepenult of the combination can be avoided either (1) by 
elision, or (2) by synizesis or syncope within the word to which it is 
appended. 

REMARKS 

1. That the avoidance of this combination is not a phenomenon of 
rhythmical prose is shown by the fact that there are only three examples 
in Cicero’s letters to Atticus (7, 12, 2; 7, 25,1; 9, 18,3). They are confined 
to omniaque, and 2 of them are elision cases. In the philosophical and rhetori- 
cal works there are 12 unelided examples, as follows: ceteraque 8 cases; 
Tusc. Disp. 5. 100; de Inv. 11; Top. 52; de Fat. 33; de Nat. 3.75; 1.28; de 
Senect. 16; de Or. 1. 85; litoraque collucent, de Nat. 2. 99; cognominaque 
Statoris, Leg. 2.28; reliquaque praeclare, Fin. 2.106. One passage is corrupt, 
so that litoraque and reliquaque are the only examples, except the cases of 
ceteraque. 

In the other writers of the time of the Republic the unelided examples 
are still more rare, if we omit the cases of -iague. Caesar B.G. vii reliquaque 

1 Lindsay Lat. Lang., p. 172. 
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quae 19.6; 81.2; 84. (These three chapters of Book vii show other peculi- 
arities which differentiate them from the diction of Books i-vi. See “The 
Seventh Book of Caesar’s Gallic War,” Proceed. Am. Phil. Assoc., 1911.) 
B.C., plurimaque proelia, 1. 7; singulaque latera 1. 42. 1; tabernaculaque 
constituta 1. 80. 3; proximaque respiciens 2. 39.2; Auct. Bell. Afr., grandi- 
neque constituta, 47. 6; amplitudineque caesa 40. 6; oppidaque vexare 25. 4; 
notissimaque conciliavit; Lentulus Ad. Fam., ceteraque tot, 12. 15. 4.3 

2. A natural objection may be raised to my assumption of syncope and 
synizesis. If omniaque, ceteraque reduce to omnyaque, cet(e)raque, the result 
is the same as in the case of multaque, videndaque, namely a dactyl, which 
Cicero avoids. But an examination of the 12 examples in which synizesis 
or syncope is postulated will show that the context demands a pause in the 
following instances: in Nos. 6, 12, and 22 the enclitic combination is followed 
by a relative clause; omniaque is emphatic in Nos. 2, 3, 20, and 21; and in 
No. 13 testimoniaque ends a series of four nouns. The value of the final 
syllables is therefore not + ~ ~ but ~ ~ =. The matter is discussed in “The 
Treatment of Dactylic Words in Cicero,”’ already cited. 


(3) Type 2,~ ~ ~+que: positaque, mariaque, iudiciaque, etc.— 
The number of examples of this type is exceedingly small, two- 
tenths of 1 per cent in the statistical table, although words of the 
type posita, maria, etc., form 2.7 per cent of the words of the lan- 
guage. Elision cases form 40 per cent of the examples, but, as in 
type 3, the percentage of elision does not adequately represent the 
avoidance of the combination, since here also synizesis and syncope 
are operative. In the Latin introduction to a recent critical edition 
by an eminent German scholar I have found half as many examples 
of the combination on a single page as occur in the 1,700 pages of 
Cicero’s orations. The writer was probably all unconscious of the 
fact that Cicero practically never uses the enclitic in this way. 

I give below the 7 examples to be found in all of Cicero’s orations. 


1. Rosc. Am. 131. Cuius nutu et arbitrio caelum terra mariaque reguntur. 

2. Div. 68. Leges tudiciague* administrentur. Cl. 

3. Verr. ii. 73. Operaque daretur (quotation from a decree). 

4. Verr. iii. 130. Post hominum memoriam iudiciaque de pecuniis 
repetundis constituta. 

5. Arch. 5. Studiaque* haec in Latio vehementius tum colebantur. 

6. Dom. 38. Auspiciaque populi Romani. 

7. Phil. vi. 6. Merita beneficiaqgue* eorum (from a mandatum senatus). 


1 I am indebted to Mr. W. H. Schlueter for the data for much of the pre-Ciceronian 
literature. 
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Of these, No. 1 is probably a religious formula,! and Nos. 3 and 7 
are quotations from decrees. All three are examples of archaic 
religious or legal phraseology.2 This leaves 4 examples in Cicero’s 
own diction, of which 2 are elision cases, and the other 2, ending in 
~ia, may have avoided the increase in the number of syllables, and 
also the shift of accent, by synizesis. In view of this, positive evi- 
dence for the accentuation of such combinations is lacking? The 
absence, in Cicero’s own diction, of any examples in which the number 
of syllables is surely increased by the addition of the enclitic shows in 
a negative way a reluctance to shift the accent from the syllable 
which held the accent before the addition of the enclitic. This 
points to the operation of the penultima law rather than to the accen- 
tuation indicated by the grammarians, since Cicero was clearly 
avoiding an awkward accentuation, while, if it were the rule to 
accentuate the syllable which precedes the enclitic, no such awkward- 
ness would in that case be felt. 

That Cicero’s avoidance of combinations of this type is not 
confined to the speeches is shown by the fact that not a single example 
occurs in the letters to Atticus, which are colloquial and, for the most 
part, non-rhythmical. In the philosophical works there is one 
example (which, however, has a variant incolumem), incolumeque 
vellet, de Fin. 4.19. In all the prose writers of the republican period 
(exclusive of Cicero) there are but 4 unelided examples which do not 
have the ending ~iaqgue. Cato de Agr. 141. 2, pecuaque quae; ibid. 
2. 1, operaque quae; Bell. Afr. 47. 2, opereque faciendo; Plancus ad 
Fam. 12. 24. 1, meritaque tua. 

(4) Type 1, ~» ~-+que: Combination with a pyrrhic word ending 
in a vowel: eaque, meaque, suaque, etc.—I have here omitted from 
consideration itaque (where it is often impossible to distinguish 


1It is possible, however, that Cicero wrote caelum terra maria, with asyndeton, as 
in other passages in which the same words occur: T'usc. 5. 105, caelum terras maria; 
de Nat. i. 22, caelum ignes terrae parerent; ibid. ii. 77, caelum maria terrae regnantur; 
tbid. i. 100, caelum terras maria .. . . vidissent. 


*In legal phraseology, in particular, que was commonly added to words of this 
type (see Elmer, op. cit.). The practice may date back to a time when initial accent 
was still operative, and may have continued with the tenacity of legal diction after 
the accent laws had changed. 


8 The evidence of the clausula does not help, since in it Cicero avoided words end- 
ing in four short syllables (Zielinski Clauselgesetz, p. 234). 
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between the conjunction “accordingly” and ita+que), and mihique, 
tibique, sibique (where the second 7 is probably long). 

We have seen how, in the other types ending in a short vowel, 
Cicero’s tendency toward avoidance grew in the later speeches, as is 
indicated by the decreasing ratio of occurrence and the increasing 
ratio of elision. With this combination the case is reversed. Rare 
at first, its frequency increases in the later speeches. In columns 
i-iv it occurs but nine times in 1,398 examples of the enclitic=0.7 
per cent of occurrence, with 43 per cent of elision. In columns v-vii 
it occurs 20 times in 936 examples=2.1 per cent of occurrence 
(the percentage of occurrence in the language is 1.8), with only 
15 per cent of elision cases. 

The combinations of this type are: eaque 17 times, elisions 5; 
utique 5 times (in decrees only), no elisions; swaque twice, no elision; 
meaque twice, no elision; viaque once, no elision; bonaque once, 
with elision; sineque once, with elision. 

Utique occurs only in the legal phraseology of Cicero’s resolu- 
tions in the Senate in the Philippics, and all the other examples 
are sporadic except eague. Cicero uses eaque with increasing fre- 
quency. Of the 17 examples 7 occur in the Philippics, of which 
but one is an elision case. Furthermore, while in the earlier speeches 
eaque occurs only at the beginning of a member, 4 of the 7 cases in 
the Philippics are in clausulae, 2 at the end of a period, and 2 at 
the end of a member. 

These four clausulae furnish the only evidence for the accentua- 
tion, but it is conclusive. They are: 


1. Phil. i. 3. Multa praetereo eaque praeclara. 1y. 
2. Phil. i. 34. Multa ex me eaque saepissime. 2'y. 
3. Phil. ii. 73. Non multa eaque maculosa. 1". 

4. Phil. vii. 2. Eaque defendunt. 1'y. 


In all the accent is the same, éaque. In other words it is the penultima 
law that is operative and not the rule given by the late grammarians. 


1 The evidence of the clausula is in favor of mthi, tibi, sibi. See Bornecque la 
prose métrique dans le correspondance de Ciceron, p. 212, and Zielinski Clauselgesetz, 
p. 183. The presumption is therefore in favor of mihique, tibique, sibique, although, 
since unelided cases in clausulae do not occur in my examples, positive evidence is 
lacking. 
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Let us briefly recapitulate our conclusions in regard to the 
types ending in a short vowel. 

Cicero’s usage.—Cicero avoids adding the enclitic que to words 
ending in a short vowel (except pyrrhics) where the number of 
syllables would be increased by its addition. In the case of words 
ending in a tribrach or a dactyl the avoidance is due to reluctance 
to shift the accent from the usual syllable to the weakly accented 
syllable which follows it; in the case of trochaic words it is due to 
the tendency to avoid a dactyl except before a pause. The enclitic 
may be added, however, if the increase-in the number of syllables 
can be avoided by elision, synizesis, or syncope. 

Accent.—In spite of the statements of the grammarians, the 
evidence for Cicero’s usage, negative in types 2, 3, and 4, positive in 
type 1, points to the penultima law as the only accent law operative,! 
except in passages couched in legal or ritualistic diction which may 
have preserved the older initial accent. 

The enclitic “‘que’’ and words ending in é—Harant (Revue de 
Phil. 1880, 25) called attention to the rarity of this combination in 
classic prose, stating that there was not a single example in the 
orations of Cicero. His statement for Cicero was subsequently 
modified by Thomas,” and by Lebreton,’ who cite the examples of é 
given in the above lists. They are: Type 1, sineque ferro, Div. 64; 
type 3, consuetudineque rei p., Phil. x, 25; type 4, stationeque utuntur, 
Tull. 33, doloreque certa, Verr. v. 118, libertateque utuntur, Agr. ii. 86, 
confiteareque aliquando, Planc. 98, maioreque deorum, Phil. xiii. 46, 
ipseque in primis, ibid. xiv. 26, ipseque C. Pansa, ibid. 36. It may 
be questioned whether the avoidance was due to the é or simply to 


1 Similar results were reached by C. Wagener (Neue phil. Rundschau 1904, p. 505) 
for type 4 (Musaque) on the evidence of the usage of the epic poets. However, in the 
case of polysyllabic words with the accent on the antepenult (types 2 and 3) he assumes 
the accentuation liminaqué, on the evidence of liminaque laurusque dei, Aen. 3. 91. 
But all the examples of the lengthening of the que in these combinations are followed 
by a caesura, and are furthermore imitations of Homer. Besides, if this were the 
regular and normal accentuation, the rarity of the combinations in non-rhythmical 
prose would be hard to explain. It is very probable, however, that this was the 
accentuation in the few cases in which the combination is followed by a pause. See 
‘*Treatment of Dactylic Words,”’ p. 153, where I have discussed the value of the final 
short before phrase and emphasis pauses. 

2 Rev. de Phil. 1884, 132. 


8 La langue de Ciceron, Paris, 1901, p. 415. 
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the short vowel in the avoided types which we have been considering. 
In type 2 there are no examples of é, but all the examples with final 
& end either in -va or -era and, where there is no elision, are subject to 
synizesis or syncope. In type 3 there is but one example of é, but 
there is also but one example of dé which is not subject to elision, 
synizesis, or syncope. In type 4, which contains the largest number 
of examples, both of é and d, and where synizesis and syncope are 
not operative, the evidence of elision is interesting. The ratio of 
elision in the case of & is 57 per cent; in the case of é it is 42 per cent. 
It is true that in the language words of this type ending in é occur 
more frequently than words ending ind. But, if posse and esse be 
left out of consideration—since, granting the tendency to avoid 
adding the enclitic to trochaic words ending in a short vowel, posse 
is generally associated with an infinitive in a word group, and esse 
with a noun, adjective, or participle, to which the enclitic may be 
attached—the words in d occur more frequently. In type 1 words 
in é are rare. 

IIb. Type 7. Monosyllables——What is the reason for the rela- 
tively low ratio of occurrence (8.6 per cent as compared with the 
ratio of frequency of monosyllables in the language, 23.5 per cent), 
and the high ratio of elision, 52 per cent? In Caesar B.G. i-vi the 
ratio of occurrence, 7.4 per cent, is even less, and the ratio of elision 
is much higher, 77 per cent. The explanation cannot be either of 
those given for the avoidance of the other combinations. This 
combination forms a trochee, which should class it with the pre- 
ferred types 5 and 6, and there is here no awkwardness in the accen- 
tuation. Before attempting to answer this question I shall first 
give in Table II the figures for each word in the type (column A), 
with the number of elision cases (column B). In columns A! and 
B! the same figures are given in percentages for each of the parts of 
speech. These percentages are limited to the totals except where 
examples are sufficiently numerous to give an adequate percent- 
age basis. The figures in column X express the ratio of words 
in each group to the average occurrence of these monosyllables 
in the language, after deducting those words to which, owing to 
their meaning, the enclitic could not possibly be appended: vel, et, 
aut, nec. 
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TABLE II 
MOoNosYLLABLES 
A B Al x Bi 
onosyl- 
Total Col. A in| lables of | Col. B in 
No. of | Elisions | Percent- Percent- 
Examples ages in Per- ages 
cen 
Conjunctions— 
INI i, « 006 Viku. ek ores 4 1 mc 
WANE y oisiv'v a. clera dies sewaecases 44 30 70. 
48 31 25. (25.) 66. 
Relative pronouns— 
RAs ciaiences daviewawses 6 4, 
GUGONNG ciecrecis cdcvceducess 4 3 
Gi eiiceesie we dat ne wncior 1 0 
IIe oivib.c aad eneceuene’ 1 0 vs 
ND 606 0 Cacecn gens 5 3 we 
17 10 9. (11.) 59. 
Demonstrative pronouns— 
MMOU ace esencinecenwaneesas 4 0 0. 
UG asi ose dese Seleninceaules 32 11 34. 
36 11 19. (7.) 30. 
Personal pronouns— 
WE wiiceidss 'o Ue cewetees 1 1 
MI do.Sa nes GarnanaLe Rae 9 x 
Wo Cisne nes eiecn cactus 13 7 
Mis oc resic eco eceewnane 6 3 
FING vecnc va Sle eras acacia 10 a 
39 19 21. (14.) 48. 
Verbs— 
CEE OCCT EEE 1 1 5 (11.) 100. 
Prepositions— 
NOE Tee eter 3 3 
CM oretidacwedecesreusea 4 3 
MID Glo vee biW/ara ac alsin: cig 6% 4 4 
MOR aig cok sews dawiainnnd es 2 2 
Reis cuiaitd nk corecee anes 3 3 
16 13 8.4 (25.) 81. 
Adverbs— 
AMMEN Si Sish asc Oia Vie con wile 1 1 ‘a 
PII 6 acnc5::t ew cciwen ses 1 | a 
RIES 6.0.5 lia emenie seats 2 1 aa 
Rare cis wrancusees Sous 14 6 43. 
WONGERD ee odes cwnnrieks 1 1 eo, 
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In the table the individual words to which que is added most 
frequently are cum (the conjunction), id, and tam. The ratio of 
elision is very high in the case of cum; it is relatively low in the case 
of id, 34 per cent, and tam, 43 per cent. If we consider the totals 
for the various parts of speech, the percentage figure in column A! 
is very much less than that in column X in the case of verbs—of 
which there is but one example and that elided, in spite of the very 
frequent occurrence of est, sunt, sit, sint—and in the case of preposi- 
tions, with 81 per cent of elisions. On the other hand, the figure 
in column A! is much higher than that in column X in the case of 
nouns and demonstrative pronouns. Here the ratio of elision is very 
low, 23 per cent and 30 per cent respectively. 

What is the reason for Cicero’s preference for some combinations 
and the avoidance of others? It seems to be this: the majority of 
the monosyllabic words occur in word groups in which the main 
group accent falls either (1) upon the following word, as is the case 
with the conjunctions (e.g., qude cum tta sint), the prepositions 
(e.g., in primis), and to a large degree with the relative pronouns, or 
(2) upon the word which precedes the monosyllable, as, for instance, 
is the case with the monosyllabic forms of sum. In the former case 
the monosyllable is treated as a proclitic, in the latter as an enclitic. 
On the other hand, some monosyllables may carry the main accent 
in their groups, e.g., the nouns, the demonstrative pronouns, or a 
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demonstrative adverb such as tam. In the case of the personal pro- 
nouns the accent would vary according to the emphasis placed upon 
them. Now the addition of an unelided que to an unaccented 
monosyllable in a word group gives to the monosyllable an accent 
and tends to destroy the balance of the group. This is the principle 
of avoidance. The enclitic is not ordinarily added, without elision, 
to a monosyllable, unless the monosyllable has an accent of its own. 
This explains the rarity, or the high ratio of elision, in the case of 
the forms of sum, in the case of the prepositions, and of the relative 
pronouns;! it also explains the relative frequency of occurrence, or 
the low rate of elision, in the case of the nouns, the demonstrative 
pronouns, and of the adverb tam, which is frequently emphatic. 


REMARKS ON THE MONOSYLLABLES 


1. The conjunctions.—It is interesting to note that, of the conjunctions 
which most frequently introduce subordinate clauses, cum, ut, quod, the first 
should be the only one to which que is attached with any frequency, and here 
elision is the rule. These are four examples of quodque, but three of these 
occur in the legal diction of Cicero’s motions in the Senate. Of utque there 
is no example. Draeger, Hist. Syntax II, 36, though noting the rarity of 
utique, does not mention utque. Utique occurs 5 times in the Philippics, in 
Cicero’s resolutions in the Senate: 2. 25; 5. 53 (twice); 11. 30 (twice). 

2. The prepositions.—In the statistical table que occurs with monosyllabic 
prepositions 16 times, with but three unelided examples. These three cases 
are repetitions of the same official formula: exque re publica. The 13 elided 
cases are interesting, since they furnish but a single type. The following 


word is invariably a demonstrative pronoun (is, id, 12 times, hic, once). 
The examples are: 


Inque followed by eam ren, iis sacris, eo exercitu. 
Proque followed by eo, iis rebus, hac . . . . diligentia. 
Exque followed by eo. 


Cumque followed by eis (twice), eis copiis, eorum exitio. 
Deque followed by ea societate, eius exercitu. 


Cicero’s practice may be stated as follows: Except for the formula 
exque re publica, Cicero does not add the enclitic que to a monosyllabic prepo- 
sition except before the demonstrative pronouns? is and hic. Here elision 
takes place and the number of syllables is not increased by the addition of the 
enclitic. That que is not avoided with dissyllabic prepositions such as contra 

1 Elmer, op. cit., p. 350, has pointed out that que is added to a relative pronoun 
only when the pronoun is repeated. 


2? Landgraf had noted that que is only added to in and ex when a demonstrative 
pronoun follows, and Mayhoff (Archiv. XIII, 196) that this was also the case for cum. 
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is probably due to the fact that, having two heavy syllables, a word like 
contré was not subordinated in word groups, as was the case with the mono- 
syllabic prepositions. 

Of the 16 examples the preposition is repeated in 6 only. This does not 
square with the old rule that que is not added to a monosyllabic preposition 
unless the preposition is repeated. Repetition seems to have little to do with 
the matter so far as Cicero is concerned. 


THE ENCLITIC que IN CLAUSULAE 


As the clausula is the most carefully constructed portion of the 
Ciceronian period, it will be of interest to see what use Cicero makes 
of the enclitic in that portion of the sentence. I have given in 
Table III, p. 44, the statistics for que in period clausulae in the 
De Imperio, Pro Cluentio, Pro Sestio, Pro Plancio, Pro Milone, and 
the Philippics. The symbols are those of Zielinski Das Clauselgesetz 
in Cicero’s Reden. In clausulae I and II there is but one caesura, 
namely that which follows the enclitic. In clausula III, where there 
may be two caesurae, the Greek letter indicates that which follows 
the enclitic combination except in S 3+. 

In the 106 examples given above, two significant things stand 
out: (1) the fact that there are but 7 elision cases or 6.6 per cent, 
and (2) the fact that que is added but twice to a short vowel. In 97 
of the 106 clausulae que is added to a long vowel, or to a vowel 
followed by a consonant, so that with the last syllable of the preced- 
ing word it forms a trochee. This trochee forms the first two syl- 
lables of the cretic base in ly, 12+, 1%y (63 examples, 59.1 per 
cent), in 2 y (23 examples, 21.3 per cent), and in S 3‘ y (1 example, 
0.9 per cent); in the aggregate in 87 examples, or 82 per cent. 
It forms the first two syllables of the cretic in the cadence of II in one 
example, .9 per cent. It forms the first trochee in the ditrochaic 
cadence of III in 7 examples, 6.6 per cent. It also forms a trochee 
in two examples which I have not classified on account of their — 
abnormal form. In base and cadence together it forms a trochee 
in 97 examples, or 91.5 per cent. With ea (the only case in which it 
is added to a short vowel) it forms a tribrach in éaque defendunt, 
lly , éaque saepissime, 2' y, with one example of each. Of the 7 
elision cases 5 are of the type III, maximeq(«we) oppidano. The other 
two are Phil. vi. 6, magnoq(ue) honori fore II Be, and Phil. x. 21, 
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quam sibi armis animisque infestam. This latter I have not classified, 
since, if elided, it gives 2 tr; if there is hiatus, which would be justi- 
fied by the phrase pause after armis animisque, the type is I?, Cicero’s 
favorite clausula. 


Arranged on the basis of Table I, the results are as follows: 
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The table bears out previous statements as to the avoidance of 
types 2, 3, 4, either for reasons of accent or quantity. In type 7 
the monosyllables are is (2 examples), id, quas, dux, quam. Is, id, 
and dux belong to the few favored types of monosyllables, and guam 
may be reckoned with tam (see list of favored monosyllables). 
In type 1 the presence of éaque, with the value of a resolved trochee, 
shows that when both accent and quantity are favorable, Cicero does 
not hesitate to add que to a short vowel. 

In discussing the avoided forms for all the speeches, I have given 
all the examples which occur in clausulae. I have not included in the 
above statistics the ends of phrases, but there the results are prac- 
tically the same. 

Nore.—The relative rarity of elision in the case of que at the end of mem- 
bers and of periods would seem to indicate that elision was in general more 


frequent in the more rapid enunciation at the beginning of phrases and 


clauses, and less frequent in the more distinct enunciation which marks the 
end. 


THE ENCLITIC WITH WORDS OF 5 OR MORE SYLLABLES 


It will be noted in Table III that, of the 106 examples which occur 
in clausulae, Cicero adds the enclitic gue to words of 5 syllables 16 
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times, and to words of 6 syllables 3 times, 19 examples in all, or 18.8 
percent. Draeger, Historische Syntax, II, 314, and Schmalz in Krebs 
Antibarbarus, 7th ed., make the statement that the enclitic is seldom 
added to words of 5 or more syllables. This statement does not 
apply to Cicero. The period clausula is, as I have said, the most 
carefully constructed portion of his period, and the large proportion 
of examples, and the entire absence of elision, show that Cicero 
cultivated the combination as giving a sonorous ending. These 
words of 5 or more syllables form but 6 per cent of Cicero’s vocabulary 
in the orations, and the high rate of occurrence of que in combination 
with them in the clausula is an indication of distinct preference. 

Thus far I have given the figures for the clausula only. Even in 
the body of the period the figures both for occurrence and for elision 
still show a preference. In the Verrines and the Philippics, for 
instance, to take two large groups representing his earlier and his 
later speeches, there are 1,428 examples of que. Of these 1,428 
examples, 199 are added to words of 5 or more syllables, or 14 per 
cent. The percentage of elision is 24 per cent, which is much higher 
than in the clausula but less than the average ratio of elision for 
enclitic combinations, which is 27.8 per cent. Naturally the 5-syllable 
words predominate. But, of the 199 examples just mentioned, que 
is added to words of 6 syllables 34 times, and 10 times to words of 
7 syllables. 

In the present paper I have dealt only with the types of words and 
word endings to which que is added, and from the point of view of the 
bearing of Cicero’s practice in this regard upon his sense of rhythm, 
and upon questions of accent. I have not attempted to treat of 
several questions, such as the relation of que, at, ac, and atque, which 
have been fully discussed by others. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Sr. Louts, Mo. 





ON CICERO TO BASILUS (FAM. VI. 15) 


By Extmer TRUESDELL MERRILL 


In the sixth book of the letters of Cicero commonly designated as 
Ad Familiares stands one (no. 15) of unique brevity addressed merely 
to Basilus. Certain MSS of the poorer sort give the name as 
Basilius, which is doubtless erroneous, and can be readily explained 
by the frequent occurrence of the name Basilius (Bao/Xeos) 
in later Roman-Byzantine history. The other corruptions of spelling 
(Basillus, Basillius, etc.) are of no importance for the present dis- 
cussion. The complete text of the letter runs as follows: ‘Tibi 
gratulor, mihi gaudeo; te amo, tua tueor; a te amari, et quid agas 
quidque agatur certior fieri uolo.” 

The letter would appear on the face of it to be a brief and hasty, 
but hearty, expression of gratitude to Basilus for some effective 
service that he had rendered to Cicero personally. Yet this some- 
what commonplace interpretation is far from being that put upon 
the letter by editors and translators, to say nothing of historians. 
It has appeared to these persons to be “an extraordinary little note” 
(Tyrrell and Purser), a “jubilant letter” (Abbott), a “burst of 
joyful congratulation” (Muirhead), a ‘note of almost hysterical 
exultation” (Shuckburgh), an “almost inarticulate shout of exulta- 
tion” (Tyrrell and Purser), a “scream of triumph” (id.). These 
will serve as specimens—the most exuberant specimens—of the 
characterization it has undergone. And why has it been thus 
described? Not because of anything in the analysis of the letter 
itself (for none of these commentators have pointed out aught in 
the phraseology that would appear to furnish the basis for their 
understanding), but because they, in common with all other com- 
mentators, so far as I have observed, at least since the edition of 
Schiitz (1812), assign this letter by conjecture to a certain date, and 
interpret it accordingly. It is universally believed to have been 
written by Cicero on the Ides of March of the year 44 B.c. to the 
Basilus who was numbered among the assassins of Caesar, and to 
(CuiassicAL PariLoioey VIII, January,1913] 48 
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have been written almost immediately after the murder, when the 
assassins had just taken refuge on the Capitol, and before Cicero had 
penetrated to them. The letter is undated; therefore it might as 
well be assigned to this date, where it would have an interesting 
significance, as to any other. Cicero expressed not infrequently 
after the event warm approbation of the act of the conspirators; 
therefore he must have been overjoyed on witnessing, perhaps with 
his own eyes, its consummation. The letter is brief, congratulatory, 
and friendly; it must therefore, when all is summed up, be “an 
almost inarticulate shout of exultation,” “‘a scream of triumph,” or 
the like “hysterical” utterance. 

This might reasonably be deemed a somewhat topsy-turvy 
method of interpretation. It assumes as a starting-point that 
which ought to be a deduction (namely, the date and occasion of the 
letter), and thence proceeds to propound as a deduction that which 
is a pure assumption (namely, the tone of the letter). I venture to 
think that the writers I have quoted as specimens, and the others 
whom I have not quoted, have simply adopted the dating of the letter 
that has been traditional, and have allowed themselves totally to 
overlook the difficulties that view involves in historical and linguistic 
interpretation. As the letter in question has, under the false inter- 
pretation, contributed not slightly to the view currently formed of 
Cicero’s attitude toward the murder of Caesar, it may be worth 
while to take the matter up anew. 

That more than one Basilus was numbered among the contem- 
poraries and possible acquaintances of Cicero is certain. It is not 
so easy a task to determine just how many there were. Evidence is 
too fragmentary. (I forbear many citations, as all are easily acces- 
sible in such works as the Thesaurus, De Vit’s Onomasticon, Paully’s 
Realencyclopddie, Drumann’s Geschichte Roms, and like books.) 
But no other extant letter of Cicero is addressed to a Basilus. Only 
once, indeed, is a Basilus elsewhere referred to in the Letters. That 
is in Att. xi, 5, written from Brundisium in November, 48, when 
Cicero had just returned in great dejection and anxiety to Italy after 
the disaster at Pharsalus: ‘‘Ego propter incredibilem et animi et 


1The topographical reference to a bustum Basili, or Basilit (Ait. vii. 9. 1), may, 
of course, be disregarded. 
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corporis molestiam conficere pluris litteras non potui; iis tantum 
rescripsi a quibus acceperam. Tu uelim et Basilo et quibus praeterea 
uidebitur, etiam Seruilio, conscribas, ut tibi uidebitur, meo nomine.”’ 
The conjunction in this connection with Servilius, who was then 
consul as Caesar’s colleague, indicates that Basilus also was a friend 
of Caesar, and from their good offices with the all-powerful victor 
Cicero hoped for some assurance of security in his presumably 
dangerous status. This would conduce toward an identification of 
the Basilus of Att. xi. 5 with the L. Minucius Basilus who had been 
an officer of Caesar in both the Gallic and the Civil wars (Caes. 
B. G. vi. 29 f.; vii. 90; Luc. iv. 416) and was made praetor by him 
for the year 45, but in the following year, much to his own chagrin, 
was left without public employment, and therefore (so says Dio) 
was easily led to join the conspiracy against Caesar. That he was 
actively engaged with the others in the actual murder seems a fair 
inference from the account of the conspiracy by Appian, and is later 
on definitely stated by him as well as by Nicolaus Damascenus. 
Additional authorities need not be cited. Whether this Basilus is 
the one sneeringly referred to by Cicero in the Philippics (II. 107) as 
an associate of Antony cannot be determined, but it appears to me 
likely. If it be so, Basilus must have made a lightning change of his 
political associates within a brief time after Caesar’s death, an even 
swifter change than he had made a few months before, when from 
being a follower of Caesar he became one of his murderers. It may 
be remarked incidentally that the reference to Basilus in the Philip- 
pics is quite reconcilable with that in the Offices (iii. 74) on the 
theory that the same person is referred to in both places. The uncle 
Basilus who left his name to his sister’s son, according to the refer- 
ence in the Offices, was dead while Crassus and Hortensius yet lived, 
therefore years before the death of Caesar. He is not elsewhere 
referred to, and there is no indication that Cicero had any especial 
acquaintance with him. 

We are accordingly left with the probability that of this immediate 
period only two men named Basilus, an uncle and his adopted 
nephew, are referred to in the writings that have come down to us. 
The nephew certainly must have been within the range of Cicero’s 
acquaintance; the uncle may have been. There may also have 
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been other men of that name known to him, but at least no mention 
of them falls within the chronological range of our present question 
(e.g., Cic. Cluent. 107). The reference in Ait. xi. 5 could not possibly 
be to the uncle, who was long before dead. It might very well be 
to the nephew. There is, therefore, some reason, though no cer- 
tainty, in supposing that the brief note under discussion was written 
by Cicero to the particular Basilus with whom we know him to have 
been acquainted, and at one time in some degree of correspondence, 
rather than in imagining it written to any other. So much must 
certainly be conceded. (The hostility to Basilus displayed in the 
single references in Philippics and almost contemporaneous Offices 
is readily explained by his presumed forsaking of the cause of the 
liberatores for that of Antony.) 

The full text of the letter is given above. It may be translated 
as follows: “My congratulations! I am delighted! Grateful 
appreciation and assurances of service! Pray keep me informed 
(with your regards) of how you are and what is doing.” 

That the main point of the letter is the expression of gratitude 
for some service rendered Cicero personally would seem to be assured 
both by the expression mihi gaudeo and especially by te amo. That 
such expressions with amo, or its equivalent amamus, have precisely 
this force in colloquial style is a commonplace of knowledge. A 
considerable number of conclusive citations are given under the 
proper rubric in the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae (i. 1957. 33 ff.). 
Others might readily be added to these; for example, Fam. xiv. 2. 2, 
“Pisonem nostrum merito eius amo plurimum”’ (Piso, Cicero’s 
son-in-law, was especially serviceable in Cicero’s interest at this 
period of his exile); Aéé. iv. 1. 8, “Quintum fratrem insigni pietate, 
uirtute, fide praeditum sic amo ut debeo”’ (Quintus had recently done 
much for his brother). Nor is this understanding of the main 
purpose of the letter at all interfered with by the words tibi gratulor, 
with which it begins. Differences of polite epistolary form among 
different nations often enough exist. We, for example, are more 
likely nowadays in concluding a letter to express our own continued 
regard for our correspondent than to exhort him (or her) to affection 
for us. The Romans were more likely to do the latter, as Cicero 
does in this letter and in a hundred others. A similar difference of 
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usage explains the words tibi gratulor with which Cicero begins his 
letter to Basilus. The expression of thanks alone, and not con- 
gratulations, would seem to us the proper recognition of effective 
service rendered us by another. The Romans apparently had no 
such scrupulous feeling. The success of the intervention ought to 
be recognized, to their minds, by congratulations to the active agent, 
and this as well from the person immediately benefited as from 
others. So Cicero on his return from exile makes haste to extend to 
Atticus his congratulations on the success that had attended the 
efforts of Atticus in his behalf (Ad. iv. 1. 1, “Cum primum Romam 
ueni fuitque cui recte ad te litteras darem, nihil prius faciendum mihi 
putaui quam ut tibi absenti de reditu nostro gratularer: cognoram 
enim... te... plurimum operae, studii, diligentiae, laboris ad 
conficiendum reditum meum contulisse’”’). Of course plenty of other 
citations to similar purport might be given. Any good-sized Latin 
dictionary will supply them (Lewis and Short, Merguet’s Handlexikon 
zu Cicero, later the Thesaurus). And it is possible that we ought to 
use some other word than “congratulate” to translate gratulari 
by under such circumstances. But that is unnecessary for my 
purpose. 

Of tua tueor little need be said except that it appears from the 
frequent use of it and similar phrases with tuweri in other places in 
the Letters to imply a general attitude of mind and purpose rather 
than necessarily an immediate and strenuous activity in any specific 
matter or matters. It may even be as politely formal as our tra- 
ditional subscription, ‘‘ Ever yours to command.” At any rate there 
is nothing in the phrase to indicate that Basilus at this moment had 
some threatened interests which Cicero was actively defending, or 
even vigilantly guarding. 

The phrases quid agas quidque agatur would not appear to need 
especial care in elucidation, had they not been misinterpreted in 
this place. Quid agis is well known as a common expression of 
informal greeting, like our “How are you” (cf. Hor. Sat. i. 9. 4). 
Also like our “ How are you”’ it seems to be strictly an inquiry after 
the health of the person addressed, as is also our nearly identical 
“How do you do.” Cicero so uses it in a number of places in the 
Letters; cf., for example, Ait. xiii. 13. 2, “Attica mea, obsecro te, 
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quid agit ? quae me ualde angit” (Attica had been down with fever) ; 
similarly Ait. xiii. 15; xiii. 17; xiv. 6.2. The phrase certainly has 
nothing to do with activity in any other sense; quid agas is merely 
“how you are.” Nor has quid agatur any suggestion of important 
events in progress. It is as commonplace as quid agas—a mere 
ordinary inquiry after the news of the day. Cicero, to be sure, in 
Att. xi. 4 distinguishes between quae accidunt and quae aguntur 
(“Meas litteras quod requiris, impedior inopia rerum, quas nullas 
habeo litteris dignas, quippe cui nec quae accidunt nec quae aguntur 
ullo modo probentur”’), but this is with a certain whimsicality rather 
than with the serious recognition of a necessary distinction. The 
collocation of the two verb-forms in quid agas quidque agatur appears 
to be suggested by the echo, and the combined phrase is appar- 
ently traditional. Cicero, for example, concludes a letter to Atticus 
(xiv. 6) with precisely the same formula, “et tu [sc. scribe] quid 
agas quidque agatur” (Atticus had recently been ill). 

The letter to Basilus, therefore, must be judged to be a brief 
message in grateful acknowledgment of some act of kindness 
accomplished by him for Cicero personally, concluding with merely 
customary expressions of friendly interest. 

But when was it written? External circumstances must here be 
taken into account. Whatever belief we may hold concerning the 
date and manner of the compilation of the books of letters Ad 
Familiares, it would seem unlikely that the editor would include in 
them such a single and uniquely brief note to a man as little known 
as Basilus, unless it had, at least in the editor’s opinion, an element 
of interest in connection with some especial event in Cicero’s life, or 
with some other letter in the collection. The posthumous fame of 
Basilus appears to be summed up in the fact that he was one of 
Caesar’s assassins who himself not long thereafter met a violent death 
at the hands of his own slaves. If we owe the present selection and 
arrangement of the letters Ad Familiares to an editor far removed 
in time from the Ciceronian age, the connection of Basilus with the 
murder of Caesar would most likely be the suggestive cause for the 
inclusion of this letter, and in all frankness I must acknowledge that 
I think it probable (assuming this time and manner of the compila- 
tion) that the editor would believe the letter to refer to the death of 
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Caesar. But it does not follow, I hasten to say, that he would be 
right, or even that he would have more material on which to base a 
judgment than is accessible to us. Indeed, unless he were a man of 
great talent (and the existing compilation does not indicate that), 
he would in all probability be less critical than we are, or may be. 

What are, then, the difficulties in the way of assigning the letter 
to the fateful Ides of March in 44? As regards Basilus himself, he 
certainly was not a leader in the conspiracy. Why should Cicero 
write to him and not to one of the actual leaders, especially as these 
leaders were among Cicero’s most intimate friends, and we have 
nothing to indicate that at this time Cicero and Basilus were on 
especially intimate terms? Or if he wrote letters to all, or to several, 
what editor or what chance could be so preposterous as to preserve 
to us this note addressed to one of the least of the company, and 
none of the other messages? What I have set forth above has, I 
trust, sufficiently established the meaning,of the letter in itself. It 
does not fit this occasion in the slightest degree. Is it likely, for 
example, that, if the letter were sent to Basilus on that eventful day, 
Cicero would speak of the assassination as merely a personal favor 
to himself; would say tibi, te, tua, and not once wobis, wos, uostra; 
would conclude with a commonplace inquiry after his correspondent’s 
health, and after the news in general, instead of the news on that 
particular spot? Cicero’s favorite and oft-repeated plea for the 
assassins during the days and months that followed was that they 
had rightly killed a tyrant and restored liberty to the commonwealth; 
that is said to have been the gist of the first triumphant outcry to 
him by M. Brutus himself as the tumultuous rout swept by him a 
moment: after Caesar fell (Phil. ii. 28); yet there is not a whisper of 
such a perfectly natural and obvious ground for joy and congratu- 
lation in the letter. Nor is it possible that Cicero was here writing 
“in enigmas,” or with reserve, for he did not for a moment hesitate 
to cast in his lot openly with the conspirators. It is indeed also very 
difficult to believe that such a brief note, written under the assumed 
circumstances of agitation, would have been preserved at all, by either 
writer or recipient. The general difficulty is yet greater if we endeavor 
to suppose that the letter was not written on the Ides of March, but 
within the next few days. But this need hardly be argued. 
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In short, not one thing speaks for the assignment of this letter 
to the Ides of March, 44, except the fact that this little-known 
Basilus is best known merely as one of Caesar’s assassins. The 
certain thing evidently is that, whenever the letter was written, it 
is impossible that it could have been written on the Ides of March, 
44, and it has nothing to do with Caesar’s death: nor is it necessary 
to the completeness of the argument to establish a satisfactory 
alternative date and occasion for the letter. That might properly 
enough be left as indeterminable. 

It is possible, however, to push the inquiry into the date and 
occasion of the letter yet further, and to that I now proceed. Of 
course the letter could not date from the time when Basilus had 
deserted the liberatores for Antony. We must look for its occasion 
to the period before the death of Caesar. It is conceivable that it 
had for its cause an occurrence now utterly unknown and untrace- 
able. But in this case we must suppose that Tiro, as the original 
compiler of copies of Cicero’s miscellaneous correspondence, included 
such other letters to Basilus or others as would explain the mystery 
to us, if we had them; and we must blame a later epitomizer, as I 
have indicated above, for a blundering interpretation that led to the 
preservation of this single letter. If a postulated larger corre- 
spondence Ad Basilum were due to the activity of a later collector 
who had access to files of letters left by Basilus (which indeed seems 
unlikely), the ultimate preservation of this single letter would yet be 
explained in the same way. But Tiro himself could hardly have 
been in error about the letter. He certainly could not have attri- 
buted it to the Ides of March, 44. And he would surely not have 
included it in the collection merely because it was addressed to an 
assassin of Caesar, while in no other reasonably conceivable way 
could Basilus in himself appear important enough to justify its 
inclusion. If, then, the collection Ad Familiares in its present 
condition is due to Tiro’s editorship (and perhaps even if it is not), 
the occasion for this letter must be looked for, if at all, in some 
connection with the other letters. 

The looked-for point of connection is perhaps furnished in Ait. 
xi. 5. 3, referred to above (pp. 49f). That the object of the proposed 
letters to Basilus, Servilius, and the others, was to secure their 
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favorable representations to Caesar on behalf of Cicero’s “pardon” 
is indubitable, when the similar applications proposed to Atticus 
through the weary months that followed are considered (e.g., Ait. 
xi. 6.3; 7.5; 8.1; 12.4; 14.2; 18.2). Such intervention on the 
part of friends of Caesar who were also friends of Cicero appeared 
doubly necessary because Cicero’s brother and nephew were reported 
to be maligning him to Caesar in every possible way, and Antony, 
who was in charge of Caesar’s interests in Italy, was not well 
disposed to Cicero (Ait. xi. 7. 2). We are without evidence on the 
question whether Basilus actually did plead for Cicero to Caesar, 
but the fact that he was the first man mentioned by Cicero as proper 
to be applied to in the matter would fairly indicate that he was in a 
position to render effective service, and might certainly be expected 
to be willing to do it. 

When Caesar finally returned from the East, and landed at 
Tarentum on or about Sept. 24, 47 (cf. O. E. Schmidt, Briefwechsel, 
etc., 226), the long suspense was most happily ended. Cicero was 
most cordially received by him, and immediately set out on his 
journey homeward. I venture to suggest that the letter to Basilus 


may well have been written at this time, even amid the hurry of 
preparations for departure, in warm recognition of the friendly 
representations to Caesar that had resulted so successfully. No 
external or internal evidence appears to speak against such an 
assignment of date and occasion, and the language of the letter fits 
the event perfectly. 


The foregoing argument was conceived and put into shape some 
years ago, but not printed. I have but recently noticed, what 
doubtless I should have observed before, that P. Groebe, in a brief 
note on Drumann’s life of Caesar (Geschichte Roms III?, 627, n. 7) 
says of this letter, in correction of Drumann, “ Wir kennen das Leben 
des Basilus zu wenig, um den kurzen Gliickwunsch Ciceros zeitlich 
unterbringen zu k6énnen. Die Datierung auf den 15. Marz 44 
erscheint mir bedenklich.” As he says nothing further, I have not 
thought it necessary to suppress the publication of this paper. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
September, 1912 





THE COMPOSITION OF THE RUDENS OF PLAUTUS 
By Corneuia Catiin Coulter 


The problem of the relationship of Plautus to his Greek originals, 
which has interested Plautine scholars for two generations, has 
received special attention within the last few years. Careful analyses 
of the plays themselves have supported Terence’s statement (And. 
Prol. 15-21) that Plautus “contaminated” (i.e., worked together 
the plots of two or more Greek comedies to make one Latin play). 
Both the Miles gloriosus and the Poenulus have been shown to con- 
tain two full plots;! the Pseudolus seems to combine the whole of one 
action with part of another;? and it is possible that the two scenes 
of the Amphitruo which introduce the w£ waxpad come from a different 
source from the rest of the play. Strong reasons may be urged for 
adding the Rudens* to this list. 

The scene of the Rudens is laid on the coast near Cyrene. A 
young Athenian named Plesidippus is in love with a girl belonging 
to the leno Labrax, and has already paid part of the sum necessary 
to obtain her; but Labrax is persuaded by another procurer to go 
to Sicily, and accordingly takes ship, with this girl and one other. 
A storm comes up just after they leave the harbor, their ship is 
wrecked, and the passengers barely escape with their lives. The 
two girls, Palaestra and Ampelisca, have taken refuge in a temple 
of Venus on the shore, and Ampelisca has won the heart of Sceparnio, 
a slave of the old peasant Daemones, who lives in a cottage near by, 
when Labrax and his companion appear. Labrax discovers the 

1Leo, Plautinische Forschungen, 1895, pp. 153-67. 


2 Bierma, Quaestiones de Plautina Pseudolo, 1897; Leo in Nachr. Gott. Ges., 1903, 
pp. 347-54. 


3 Leo in Nachr. Gott. Ges., 1911, pp. 254-62. 


‘The suggestion that I, 1 and 2 did not belong to the Greek original was made 
by Kakrides (Barbara Plautina, 1904, p. 27) and accepted by Hueffner (Woch. klass. 
Phil., 1905, coll. 712 f.); Leo (Plaut. Forsch., p. 144) notes the ‘‘innerlich einheitliche, 
aber ausserlich zweigeteilte Handlung,” although he holds Diphilus responsible both 
for the division of the action and for the essential unity of the play; and Langen 
(Plautinische Studien, 1886, pp. 205 ff.) and Sonnenschein (ed., 1901) comment on a 
number of difficulties in the plot. 
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girls and tries to regain possession of them, although they take 
refuge, first at the shrine inside the temple, and then at the altar 
outside. He is prevented, however, by Daemones and Trachalio, 
the slave of Plesidippus; and Plesidippus himself, being hastily 
summoned, drags the leno off to trial in the city on the ground of 
fraudulent action. Among the articles lost in the shipwreck was 
the leno’s traveling-chest, which contained a casket of tokens belong- 
ing to Palaestra. The chest is recovered by the fisherman Gripus, 
the slave of Daemones, but is recognized by Trachalio, who happens 
to see Gripus bringing it to shore. Palaestra proves her right to the 
casket by describing its contents, and, with the aid of the tokens, 
Daemones discovers that she is his daughter, who was lost as a child. 
A little later, Labrax returns from the trial, claims the chest, and 
receives his property; and Gripus is appeased by the freeing of him- 
self and Ampelisca. 

To a student of contaminatio the very length of the play is sig- 
nificant. The Rudens contains 1,423 lines, one more line than the 
Poenulus and only 14 lines less than the Miles gloriosus. Moreover, 
the action is unquestionably divided into two parts: Acts I-III, the 
shipwreck of the two girls and the leno, and the attempt of the leno 
to regain possession of the girls; and Acts IV-V, the recovery of 
the casket which proves Palaestra the daughter of Daemones. The 
break between these two parts is clear and distinct. The action 
of Plesidippus in III, 6 has a certain air of finality, and the scene itself 
is so like the closing scenes of the Curculio and the Poenulus that it 
inevitably suggests the end of a play. Perhaps, too, one is justified 
in feeling some awkwardness in the exits and entrances at this point. 
There is no apparent reason for the departure of Daemones at 1. 820, 
nor for his reappearance at 1. 892,! and the girls, who at 1. 880 have 
been taken into the house to await the return of Plesidippus, are 
brought out again at 1. 1045 on the slightest of pretexts. 

The division in the action of the play is emphasized by the 
comparative independence of the two halves. The first half of 


1 A monologue at the beginning of an act is natural enough (cf. Leo, ‘‘ Der Monolog 
im Drama,” in Abhandl. Gétt. Ges. X [1908], 48 ff.), but the monody of Gripus (ll. 906- 
37) supplies a more suitable form of ‘‘ Auftrittsmonolog”’ than the speech of Daemones 
in iambic senarii (ll. 892-905). The speech of Daemones forms a connecting link, 
since ll. 891-96 refer to earlier, and ll. 897-903 to later events of the play; but it serves 
no purpose beyond that of a connective. 
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the Rudens must be played before the temple of Venus on the shore 
near Cyrene, for action and dialogue are alike inseparably connected 
with that spot (cf. especially ll. 615, 629 ff., 713); in the second, 
the sanctuary of Venus, although mentioned in ll. 1286, 1332 ff., is 
not necessary, and any other city could be substituted for Cyrene. 
On the other hand, although it is stated in ll. 738 ff. (ef. 1. 605 popu- 
laribus) that both Daemones and Palaestra were born in Athens, this 
statement is not essential to the early part of the play, and assumes 
importance only in the recognition-scene in Act IV. 

Then, too, certain characters connected with one part of the play 
are absent from the other. Of the two slaves of Daemones, Scepar- 
nio appears only in Acts I and II, and Gripus only in Acts IV and 
V. Charmides, the companion of Labrax, is prominent in the first 
three acts, but has no part in the action after 1. 891, and (except 
perhaps for the corrupt sentence in Il. 1307 f.?) is not even alluded to 
in the latter part of the play. It is significant, too, that Ampelisca, 
who is of equal importance with Palaestra in the first part of the play, 
is almost ignored in the last two acts.’ 

A careful reader of the Rudens will notice a number of passages 


connecting the two parts of the play. These passages, however, 
are so limited in extent, and, at times, so awkwardly introduced, 
that they suggest intentional additions rather than integral parts 
of the scenes in which they appear. The disclosure of the parent- 
age of Palaestra is prepared for by ll. 106, 388-98, 649, 714, and 
736-51. The information of 1. 106: 


filiolam ego unam habui, eam unam perdidi, 


is quite gratuitous, inasmuch as Plesidippus has just met Daemones, 
and is interested only in the whereabouts of Labrax, not in the family 
of his new acquaintance. In ll. 388-98, after Trachalio has asked 
to be taken to Palaestra, Ampelisca detains him with an account of 


1Cf. Sonnenschein, note on Act IV, scene 1. 


2 The sentence is given in the manuscripts in the form hac proruma nocte in mari 
et alii confracta est navis. Some editors read [mi] et alii; but it is so unlike Labrax to 
mention Charmides or anyone else at this point, that we may assume that e¢ alii is 
corrupt. 


s Ampelisca speaks only one sentence (1. 1183) after the close of Act III, and is 
addressed or mentioned in nine short passages, none of which has any vital connection 
with the plot, and some of which introduce actual contradictions (ll. 892 ff., 1045 ff., 
1104 ff., 1113 ff., 1129, 1183, 1220, 1286f., 1405 ff.). 
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Palaestra’s special grief over the loss of the casket of tokens which 
the leno had had in his traveling-chest.!. In ll. 649 and 714, Tra- 
chalio asserts to Labrax that both his slaves are free-born; in ll. 736-51 
he repeats the assertion, and adds that one is an Athenian, although 
he confesses that he does not know the birthplace of the other. The 
mention of Athens in this last passage makes Daemones exclaim 
that he, too, is from that city, and the sight of Palaestra reminds him 
of his own daughter, who was lost when a child, and who, if alive, 
would be just Palaestra’s age. 

At the close of the third act, Plesidippus sends Trachalio along 
the shore to summon his friends to the city to aid in the punishment 
of the leno; Trachalio is then to return and keep guard (Il. 855-58). 
If this command is meant to unite the two parts of the play, it serves 
its purpose badly. Trachalio returns, to be sure, at 1. 938, but he 
enters in the entirely new guise of a spy on Gripus; there is no men- 
tion of his errand or of the friends of Plesidippus, who ought to pass 
along this part of the shore in order to get from the farther coast to 
the city of Cyrene.” 

Similarly, there are a few brief sentences in the latter part of 
the play that refer back to preceding incidents. In Il. 1055-56, 
Daemones asks Trachalio if he is not the slave that was sent a little 
while before to fetch his master, and Trachalio replies that he is; 
in ll. 1065-66 Trachalio describes the owner of the trunk as the leno 
whom Daemones had driven out of the temple; and in ll. 1281-87 
Labrax himself gives an account of the suit which Plesidippus brought 
against him. As the free birth of Palaestra had been announced in 
the early part of the play, so in the latter part there are two references 
to these announcements: 


ll. 1078-79 sed isti inest cistellula 
huius mulieris, quam dudum dixi fuisse liberam; 


and (a statement which includes Ampelisca as well) 


1, 1104 hasce ambas, ut dudum dixi, ita esse oportet liberas. 


1Tn ll. 545-46, Labrax himself laments the loss of his chest, with the gold and 
silver and other property contained therein (cf. 1. 396), but, naturally enough, makes 
no specific mention of the casket. 


2Cf. Leo, Plaut. Forsch., p. 145. 
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On the whole, therefore, these connecting links offer no obstacle 
to the theory of contaminatio. In fact, the story of Palaestra’s 
birth introduces difficulties which support this theory. When 
Ampelisca tells Trachalio about the casket which would enable 
Palaestra to find her family, his indignant exclamation (ll. 393 f.): 


o facinus inpudicum, 

quam liberam esse oporteat, servire postulare! 
would indicate that, up to that time, he knew nothing about her birth. 
Later, however, he boldly makes the statement that both girls are 
free-born, and that Palaestra is an Athenian citizen (ll. 736 ff., cf. 
1104 f.). We might have expected Palaestra to tell her lover the 
secret before, in the hope of finding her parents through him;! and 
in any case Trachalio should have shared the news with Plesidippus 
immediately, as Milphio reports a similar bit of news to Agorastocles 
(Poen. 961 ff.). But although Trachalio has ample time to talk with 
Plesidippus, in the interval between |. 779 and 1. 839, and although 
he has given him a detailed account of the scene before the temple 
(cf. ll. 839 ff.), he has apparently said nothing about the family of 
Palaestra; for, instead of making the ground of his suit the detention 
of a free-born girl (cf. Persa 745 ff., Poen. 1343 ff.), Plesidippus bases 
his legal action merely on the fraud that Labrax has tried to prac- 
tise (Il. 860 ff.).? 

The mention of Ampelisca in ll. 736 ff. and 1104 gives rise to 
another discrepancy. Although the statement is made in these 
passages that both girls are free, the recognition-scene is concerned 
with Palaestra alone, and the manumission of Ampelisca is planned 
at the end of the play without a hint that she is free-born. 

We note inconsistencies, too, in the few facts that are told us 
about Plesidippus. That he is an Athenian, we learn from 1. 1198; 
but why this Athenian youth should be living at Cyrene, and in love 
with a girl who is regularly established there, is far from clear.* 
We are also informed, after the recognition of Palaestra by her father, 
that the father of Plesidippus had been an acquaintance of Daemones, 
and that the two were related (Il. 1198, 1214). At the beginning of 

1 Langen, pp. 209 f. 


2 Tbid., p. 210. 
3 Sonnenschein, Introd., p. vi, note 2. 
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the play, however, Plesidippus and Daemones have met as strangers, 
and in no part of the dialogue before |. 1198 has there been a sugges- 
tion of any previous connection between them. 

This same part of the play presents difficulties in chronology. 
In |. 1217, Trachalio refers to a previous conversation with Daemones 
(of which there is not a trace in our play) in which Daemones prom- 
ised to secure the slave’s liberty. Again, we must assume that a 
trip to the city and a lawsuit there took some time. No matter how 
close to the city we may locate the temple of Venus, the interval 
between 1. 891 and 1. 1265 or 1. 1281 is much too short for Plesidippus 
and Labrax to go to Cyrene, present their case, and return to the 
temple again.) 

All these considerations—the distinct break in the action in the 
middle of the play, the insufficient attempts to bind together the two 
halves, and the discrepancies in time and action—suggest that the 
Rudens combines the plots of two Greek plays. The scene of the 
first was undoubtedly Cyrene. In it, a young man, presumably a 
citizen of the place, was in love with a girl in the service of a leno, 
and had paid part of her cost, but was defrauded by the leno, who 
set sail for Sicily with this girl and one other. The ship was wrecked, 
and the girls, escaping, took refuge in the temple of Venus. The 
leno followed them ashore, and tried to get possession of them, but 
was prevented by a peasant who lived near by, and by the slave of the 
first girl’s lover. The lover was summoned by the slave, and took 
the leno off to court on grounds of fraud.? 

The second play must also have taken place on the seacoast, but 
not necessarily in the vicinity of Cyrene. In this play, too, a leno 
was shipwrecked, together with one slave, an Athenian girl who had 
been stolen as a child, but who still retained the casket of tokens 
proving her identity. The trunk containing this casket was lost 
in the shipwreck, but recovered by the slave of a man who had 


1Cf. Langen, p. 208. To solve all these difficulties in chronology, Sonnenschein 
assumes (without, however, quoting a parallel from any other comedy) that at least a 


day elapsed between 1. 1190 and 1. 1191. See his notes at the beginning of IV, 5, and 
on ll. 1198, 1217. 


2 The fate of Ampelisca is left in doubt. The scene with Sceparnio (II, 4) hints 
at a romance, but there is no indication that this hint was followed up in the Greek 
original. In any case, the request of Trachalio for her hand (1. 1220) and her manu- 
mission by Labrax (ll. 1405 ff.) are probably original with Plautus. 
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befriended the young woman, and through the crepundia she was dis- 
covered to be the daughter of her benefactor. The girl’s lover, 
likewise an Athenian, proved to be a kinsman as well, and the play 
(like the Kapyndémos, which Plautus embodied in the Poenulus) 
ended with a family reunion and a happy marriage. 

In writing the Rudens, Plautus combined the whole of the first 
plot with the greater part of the second, omitting, however, the 
scenes of the Greek original which would have explained the relation- 
ship of Daemones and Plesidippus. The prologue, which must have 
been adapted by Plautus from the first Greek original, introduces the 
combined play, giving the setting of the first plot, with some pre- 
liminary events leading up to the first scene, and some details from 
the second plot (ll. 32 ff.). It is, however, a scene from the second 
plot, the struggle between the two slaves for the possession of the 
trunk (IV, 3) that gives the name Rudens to the play. 

In the proportion in which the two plays are combined, the 
Rudens reminds us most strongly of the Pseudolus; but it far sur- 
passes the Pseudolus in dramatic technique. The two parts of the 
plot present comparatively few inconsistencies, and the number of 
connecting threads is much larger than in any other of the contami- 
nated plays. We may assume, therefore, that the Rudens dates in 
the poet’s later period; that, at the time that it was written, Plautus 
had passed beyond the stage of crude workmanship represented by 
the Miles (ca. 204 B.c.), and had gained some skill in the management 
of a complex plot. 

If this analysis of the Rudens is correct, and if only the first part 
of the play is connected with Cyrene, then it is for this first part alone 
that Diphilus is responsible (cf. ll. 32 f. huic esse nomen urbi Diphilus 
Cyrenas voluit). The second Greek original probably had a different 
setting, and may well have been written by a different author. As 
a matter of fact, it is only in the first half of this play that we find the 
traits most characteristic of Diphilus. His nearness to Middle 
Comedy is illustrated by the chorus of fishermen! (ll. 290 ff.), and by 
the many literary and mythological allusions? (some of them obscure) 
in this part of the play: the Alcumena of Euripides (1. 86); Palaemon, 


1 Schoell, ed. (1887), Praef., p. viii. 
2 Cf. Schoell, p. viii. 
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the comrade of Neptune and friend of Hercules (Il. 160 ff.); Libertas, 
who was unwilling ever to take ship with Hercules (ll. 489 f.); 
Thyestes and Tereus (l. 509); Philumela and Procne (I. 604); 
Vulcan, the enemy of Venus (I. 761); and Hercules claviger (1. 822). 
There is an almost tragic tone about the lyrics of Palaestra and 
Ampelisca (Il. 185 ff.); the figure of the priestess Ptolemocratia is 
one of great dignity! (ll. 258 ff.; cf. 406 ff.); and the motives of the 
suppliants at the altar and the prophetic dream are taken direct 
from tragedy. On the other hand, the scenes of conflict with 
the leno (III, 4-6) exhibit the same violence as the scene of the 
Adelphoe (II, 1) which Terence tells us he owed to Diphilus. The 
latter part of the play is very different in tone. Mythological 
allusions disappear; tragic motives (except for the avayvepiors) are 
neglected; and lively action gives place to quibbling and tedious 
discussions (cf. especially IV, 6, 8, and the first part of 4). 

This analysis also throws some light on the title of the play of 
Diphilus from which Plautus drew. It has been generally assumed 
heretofore that this title had some connection with the vidulus of 
the leno. But since the vidulus plays a part only in the latter half 
of the Rudens, we need not search among the works of Diphilus for a 


IInpa* or a Kiorn‘ or assume that he wrote a second 2yed/a on the 
same theme as the original of the Vidularia.5 The most appropriate 
title would be one referring to the shipwreck or the rescue of the 
girls. Unfortunately, however, the one title which might contain 
such a reference (the "Avacwfduevor®) appears in the masculine 
gender; and neither of the fragments quoted from this play can be 
identified with lines in the Rudens. 


Sr. Acnges ScHoot 
AuBany, N.Y. 


1 Schoell, p. viii. 

2 Leo, pp. 144 ff. 

3 Schoell in Rhein. Mus. XLIII (1888), p. 298. 

4 Hueffner, De Plauti Comoediarum Exemplis Atticis, 1894, p. 68. 

5 Cf. Studemund, Uber zwei Parallelkomadien des Diphilus, 1882. 

6 Suggested by Francken in Mnem. III (1875), p. 34, but rejected by Schoell (p. viii). 





LABIAL TERMINATIONS III 
By E. H. Sturtevant 
WORD-LISTS (Continued) 
Worps IN -705 AND -7rov; GEN., -7rov 


Substantives in -zos are masculine unless otherwise stated 


dy-ayaros, ov, Cyrill. ap. Matthaei 
Lect. Mosq. 2. 76. 
tyAcdarros, 4, ov, Hom.,+[VII. 420 f. 
jpedards, 4, ov, Ar.,+-[VII. 420 f. 
dpedards, 4, ov, Clem. Al. 1. 45. 19 
Dind.,+ 
évdarrds, 4, ov, Nicet. Acom. 123. 13 
Bekk. 
TéxOodamrds, 4, dv (=-dords), Epigr. 
Gr. 1038. 38 [VII. 421. 
dAXodazds, 4, dv, Hom., +[VII. 420f. 
modards, 7, ov, Aesch.,+[VII. 421. 
érodards, 4, ov, Hdt.,+ 
mayrodards, 7, ov, h. Hom. Cer.,+ 
Méazros, P. 
IIpiamos, P. 
xaos, Hesych., Schol. Luc. 62. 11 
Rabe,+ 
| Kazos, IG. 7. 1888. 
Dr0-, P. 
6yo-, ov, Epimerid. 
oxamos, Hesych. 
Sxazos (or "Acxazros), P. 
? Adsos, Hesych. 
t’AckAazos, IG. 2. 956. 14,+ 
-CovAarrov 
Tio-, Simeon Seth Aliment. 
48. 1 Lankavel. 
Tvupduo-, id. ib. 73. 8. 
? Aduazros, P. 
“Avarros, P. 
adparov (or capdmoda?), Alcae. 37 
Bgk.‘ [VII. 434. 
dtpards (Ep. drapros), 4, Pind. 
Paean 9. 5,+ 
tetpazos, ov, Arat. [VII. 434. 
} xaicamov (v.1. esapon), Plin. 20. 59. 


Face. 


Méocamros, P. 
Meéraza, P. 
Syrazos, P. 
dudi-raros, ov, Callix.,+[VI. 211. 
motamds, 4, dv, Dion. H. Ant. Rom. 
4. 66, N. T.,+[VII. 421. 
"Yaros, P. 
-OKETOS, OV 
a-, Amyntas in pap. Oxy. 4. 662. 
37. 
xatda-, Schol. Opp. (Th.). 
gr0-, Theophr. 
? d-Aeros, ov, Ael. 
xaAerds, 4, dv, Hom.,+[VII. 435. 
XdAeros, P. 
4-yadérws, Philo Byz. (Th.). 
may-xdXeros, ov, Antipho,+ 
HAvo-reros, ov (or -rerrds?), Hip- 
piatr. (Th.). 
dperds, sign.inc., Theognost. Can.69.2. 
~TpemTos, OV 
{ éwi-, Hesych. s.v. éu-. 
éu-, Hesych. 
Onrés, 4, ov, Hesych. 
"ANOnmos, P. [VII. 435. 
xnos “garden,” Hom.,+ 
kiyros = xnBos, Strabo,+ 
Kiros (also Kijor), P. 
-Kyros 
a-, ov, Greg. Naz. 3. 29 A Migne. 
aXeki-, ov, Geop. 12. 16, 17. 16,+ 
mepi, Diod.,+ 
pavo-, ov, Anacr. 156 Bgk.¢ 
dirc-, Diog. L. 
Tt dypo-, IG. 3. 61. 26. 
énpo-, Act. SS. Mart. 3. *7 D. 
Tt Empd, Germ. 216 B Migne. 
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Alonros, P. 
Tos (9, Pind. Ol. 4. 11), Archil. 169 
Bgk.4+ 
aimds, 4, ov, Hom.,+ 
Aatzros, Hesych. 
T ? payura, sign. inc., pap. Gen. 55. 15. 
Oidimos, P. [VII. 434. 
T dvéA-Xeuros, ov, Act. SS. Mart. 3. 
“7 B. 
T ? b20d-Aeurros, ov, see Tzerepes Syn- 
theta 261. 
T’AXos, IG. 7. 3356 (Ditt., 
“AX[vulaos; cf. Ac). 
vyAuros, ov, Theocr. 4. 56 (MS. 
dvdXuros), + [VII. 434. 
"Apyiuros, P. 

t &-Auros, ov, Vett. Val. 4. 3 Kroll. 
xvuros, 4, ov, Lucill. in Anth. P. 
oxvurds, 4, ov “niggardly,’”’ Aspas. 

(Th.), Hesych. [VI. 210. 
oxvuros, 7, ov ‘“‘dim-sighted,”’ Semon. 
19 Crusius [VI. 210. 
| br0-oxvirros, ov, pap. Petr.? 4. (2) 
28,+ 
tpvyouros, Ar.,+ 
oxoizos, Hesych. 
Aourds, 7, ov, Aesch., Pind.,+ 

T’A-Aowros (="AAvros), IG. 14. 

1370. 
-Aouros, ov 

mapa-, Arist. 

xara-, Plat., + 

mevre-, Cic. 

émi-, Pind.,+ 

mepi-, Ar. fr. 174 BL, Thuc.,+ 

dpeoi-, Anth. P. 9. 524. 

TéA-, inser. Eph. Arch. 1900, 91. 3. 

dro-, LXX, pap. Grenf. 1. 14. 13. 

imo-, Hdt.,+ 

{ xpo-, Wilck. Ostr. 1032,+ 

mpoo-, IG. 2. 5. 834 b II 27,4 


wimos, 4, Arist. 
{ Itros, IG. 12. 8. 282. 26. 
piros, Diosc.,+ 
Tt Piros, IG. 7. 1373. 
yptros, Artemid., Diog. L.,+[VI. 
210. 
T ypurds! (v.1., ypumos), CGL. 2. 265. 
17. [VI. 210. 
Tpizos, P. 
Tt Acéipuros (for Aééurmos?), IG. 2. 
1783. 
Kevropira, ra, P. 
tpiros, ov, Hom., + [VII. 434. 
evpuros,? Xen.,+ 
Eivpiros, P. 
papouros (-mmos, pap. Petr. 107 (d) 
1.9, +), Xen., + 
T?aiysreros: semicaper, CGL. 3. 290. 
24. 
dptizos, ov (=-ovs), Hom. [VII. 434. 
”AXzos, P. 
otayovo-OdAros, Hesych, s.v. ord- 
yov. 
xaAzros (Schm., xaAr<u>ov), Hesych. 
odAros, Vv. |. Arist. 
? €\zros, Hesych.[VI. 210. 
G-eXzros, ov, Eust. 1548. 9. 
céArov (Schm., c&Ar<i>ov)’ cAdguov, 
Hesych. 
koArros, Hom.,+ 
t KoéAmos, IG. 2. 963. 35. 
-KoATr0s, Ov 
a-, Ael. 
peAdy-, Nonn. 
éy-, Anast. Sin. (Th.). 
"EyxoAmos, 6. P. 
é-, Galen 2. 890 Kiihn. 
} éxi-, Simoc. 2. 16. 7. 
dyAad-, Pind. Nem. 3. 97. 
podo-, lyr. fr. adesp. 140 Bgk.‘ 
id-, Aleae. 63 Bgk.* 


lypurés: serro. It is impossible to read ypurés on account of the alphabetica! 


arrangement. 


The word seems to be a contamination of dyplo¢n and ypurés. 


2 The adjective use is late; Caesarius 992 Migne,+ 
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“xoA7ros, ov 
gr0-, Theophil. 1125 A Migne. 
peAave- (MS. peyado-), Bacchyl. fr. 
23 Jebb. 
tro-, Jo. Pediasim. Mul. Mala 9. 
dvo-, Agath. in Anth. P. 
ev-, Archestr. fr. 10 R.,+ 
Ba6v-, Hom.,+ 
moAv-, Galen 2. 890 Kiihn,+ 
evpv-, Pind. 
poAmds, Hesych. 
MoAzos, P. 
-poArros, ov (proper names, 6) 
TAvpoxaAXi-poAmra, adv., Leont. 
Mag. Carm. 4. 66 Bgk.‘ 
{ dvagi-, Bacchyl. 6. 10. 
T Xapi-, IG. 372. 403. 
épaci-, Pind. 
dpxeot-, Stesich. 77 Bgk.* 
giAnoi-, Pind. 
dvri-, Aesch.,+ 
ovp-, Eur.,+ 
gurd-, Pind.,+ 
duodo-, Nortn. 
airopoArws aitopodra Spoiws éxei- 
vots, Hesych. 
eyv-, h. Hom. 19. 19. 
ev-, Herodian 1. 233, 13 L.,+ 
Ei-, P. 
moAv-, Poeta in Cram. An. Par. 
6éu-, Aesch. 
? dayzrdv, Hesych. 
Kdyros: immodpopuos. Suxedroi, Hesych.; 
see Herw. 
immé-xapmos, Menand. 4. 281 
Mein.,+ 
T? ivd-xapzros, ov, Gl. (Du Cange). 
TAaprrds, 7, dv, Herodian 1. 187. 16, 
2. 3. 40 L. 
Aduzros, P. 
Medduros, P. [VII. 434. 
-apros 
} Ivpé-, Ditt. and Purg. Olympia 
400. 4. 


Tdvod-, ov, pap. Denkschrift. d. 
Wien. Akad. 36. 2. 1132. 
T brép-, ov, Act. SS. Iun. 2. XLV D. 
{| xeumds, 4, dv (=Kxerdds), Hesych. 
@c6-rreuros, P. 
xoparos, Hom.,+ 
Kourds, Eur.,+ 
~KOLTOS, OV 
d-, Aesch.,+ 
peXi-, Pind. 
mpodwai-, Phot.,+ 
tyi- (adv., Soph.), Eust. 
para.o-, Schol. Ar. 
uc-, Justin. M. Apol. 2. 3,+ 
aduro-, Cyrill. Al. 2. 257 C Migne. 
Sypo-- Hesych., Suid. 
xevo-, Theod. Prodr. (Th.). 
puxtnpo-, Aesch.,+ 
paxpo-, Tzetz. in Cram. An. Ox. 4. 
52. 22. 
yuxd, Pisid. (Th.). 
atwyo-, Pisid. Hexaem. 62, etc. 
trép-, Aesch.,+ 
ev-, Eur. 
moAv-, Epiphan. 2. 253. 10 Dind. 
Bapv-, Pind. 
mropuaros, Hom.,-+- 
IIdpuzros, P. 
~ropmos, ov (proper names, 6), Oxy- 
tone and proparoxytone 
dva-, Aesch. 
mapa-, Polyb.,+ 
*Avipa-, P. 
tnAe-, Aesch. 
Sea- (also Su-) =@eo-, P. 
Tt ém-, pap. mag. Leid. V 7. 11. 
émi-, Poll. 10. 192. 
vavoi-, Eur. 
dvri-, Andr. C. (Th.). 
6eo-, Pind.,+ 
@eo- (also @é-, @.d-, Mev-), P. 
KXeo-, P. 
lo-, P. 
Aw-, P. 
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“TOULTOS, OV 
T dirc-, CGL. 2. 559. 6 in margin. 
t €vdo-, Philes (Koum.). 
*Avipo-, P. 
nepo-, Hesych. 
iepo-, Philo 5. 20. 8 Cohn, ete. 
omwO@npo-, Schol. Arat. 999. 
évepo-, Justin. M. Apol. 1. 18, + 
vexpo-, Eur., + 
apo-, Aesch., + 
metpo-, Theodos. Diac. Cret. 2. 
54, + 
T ovro-, Philes (Koum.). 
mavro-, Theodos. Diac. Cret. 1. 34. 
T Nexvo-, Jo. Malal. 121. 8, + 
Youxo-, Eur., + 
ev-, Aesch., + 
Ei-, P. 
evOv-, Pind. 
éxv-, Bacchyl. 16. 90,+ 
Bov-, Pind. fr. 193 Schr. 
Sopv-, Ducas 179. 19 Bekk. 
taxv-, Aesch. 
“OdvutTos, P. 
OAvpros ‘‘sky,” Parmenides 11. 2 
Diels,+ 
érds, Hom.,+ 
d-orros, ov ‘‘sightless,’’ Hesych. 
d-o7ros, ov “‘speechless,’’ Hesych. 
€xOodords, ov, Soph., + [VII. 421. 
xapdoros, 7, Ep. Hom.,+ 
képdoma. (= xédpora), Herodian 2. 531. 
23 L.,+ 
-oros, ov (proper names 6) 
KXé- (usually called Kvaézos), Paus. 
7.3.7; P. [VIL. 433. 
&i- (:dcérw), Aesch.,+ 
di- (: day), Poll. 4. 77,+ 
adi-, Aesch. fr. 269 Nauck. 
*AAki-, P. 
KaAXi-, a, ov, Theocr. 
{KeAXi-, Altchristl. Literat. N.S. 
4. 3. 5. 18, ete. 
qpi-, Anacr. 16 Crusius,+ 


T rpi- “‘three-eyed,” Act. SS. Iun. 3. 
278 F. 

Tpi-, P. 

Tpiorov, ro, P. 

Aovpi- (MSS. also Aevpi-), P. [VII. 
427. 


xomos, Aesch.,+- 
-Ko7ros, ov, paroxytone and proparoxy- 


tone [VII. 433 f. 
a-, Hipp. 1. 144. 1 Kihlew.,+ 
da-, 6, pap. Goodsp. 30. 4. 3, 6. 4 
(see Crénert Woch. f. kl. Phil. 
20. 733),+- 
adua-, Philo 1. 106. 17 Cohn,+ 
evdua-, Polyb. 


? Adxoos, Hesych. 
? dyvaxomoyv (or -os?), Diose. 3. 157. 


mapd-Korros, ov, Aesch.,+ 

pupaxorov, Paul. Aeg. (Th.), Not. 
Tir. 98. 86 Schmitz,+- 

xatd-, LXX Job 3. 17,+ 

éy-, LXX,+ 

ovy-, Diod.,+ 

T pvAr-, Poll. 7. 20. - 

dpuy-, Lyc. 

npa-, Schol. Opp. (Th.), CGL. 2. 
172. 23. 

éxi-, Luc.,+ 

? dveri-, E.M. 103. 36. 

T wepixora, adv., Lambros Romans 
Grecs 1. 2523. 

dzrepi-, Timario,+ 

T povorrepi-, Mar. Vict. 6. 59. 13 K. 

Tt roAvmepi-, Mar. Vict. loc. cit. 

dudi-, Eust. Hysmines et Hysmi- 
niae Amor. 4. 5. 

éx-, Theodotian (Hatch and Redp.), 
Suid.,+ 

avexxorrws, Oribas. (Th.). 

éprvyo-, Plat. Com. 2. 654 Mein.,+ 

podvBdo-, IG. 3. 3. 100 a 13. 

éXeo-, Lys. fr. 28 Scheibe. 

ved-, Eupol. 2. 434 Mein. 

xpeo-, CGL. 2. 478. 21, ete. 
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-KOTOS, OV 


éoreo-, Theophr. 

dGo-, Antipho Soph. 92 Diels,+ 

T6p60-, Kern Inschr. von Magn. 
290. 2. 

Tparao-, Anton. Mon. 1469 A 
Migne. 

1? daveo-, pap. Fiorent. 1. 61; see 
Wilcken Archiv. f. Papyrusf. 2. 
536. 

davracw-, Eus. D. E. 3. 6. 6,4+ 

{Badravrio-, Leo Philos. 252 A 
Migne. 

{xado-, Lybistr. et Rhod. (Koum.). 

pero-, CGL. 2. 23. 39. 

HAo-, pap. Lond. 3. 187,+ 

T pvAAo-, CGL. 457. 55, ete. 

6X0-, Diose. 

ovpBoro-~, Aq. Prov. 23. 21,+ 

fdo-, CGL. 3. 505. 40. 

xavAo-, Eucholog. (Th.). 

pvdo-, pap. Tebt. 278. 12,+ 

évAo-, Xen.,+ 

6xAo-, Polyb.,+ 

Bwdo-, Cratin. 2. 20 Mein.,+ 

éBwro-, Poll. 

Sypo-, Dion H.,+ [VII. 434. 

? Anpyo-, Sophron 128 Kaib. [VII. 
434. 

Tdoxnpe-, Belthandros et Chry- 
santza (Koum. 8.v. xaAdxozos). 

ceaopo-, Genes. 45. 12 Lachm. 

Txawo-, Herw.? s.v. cepvoxdzos, 
without ref. 

apwo-, Hesych. 

dyvo- (or duvooxdros?), Hesych. 

T ceuvo-, Philodem. de Vit. 29. 30 
Saupp. 

évo-, Alexis 3. 387 Mein. 

mopvo-, Menand. 4. 320 Mein,+ 

dogo-, Teles ap. Stob. 3. 269 Gais- 
ford,+ 

dro-, Strabo,+ 


*Aroxora, Ta, P. 


tro-, Xen. 


t dAvapo-, Wagner Carmina Graeca 


Med. Aev. 152. 322. 
T devdpo-, CGL. 3. 307. 34, etc. 
érepo-, Anna Comn. 4. 6. 
T xepd-, Theod. Prodr. (Du Cange). 
owWnpo-, Jo. Chrys. (Th.),+ 
paxatpo-, pap. Louvre 11. 2. 8. 
xetpo-, Macrob. 5. 601. 4 K. 
dapo-, Ptol. (Soph.), Vett. Val. 92. 
30 Kroll,+ 
{ Svompo-, Vett. Val. 76. 24 Kroll. 
Oearpo-, Ptol. (Th.). 
aetpo-, Maximus Cythaer. (Th.),+ 
dpyvpo-, Phryn. Com. 2. 582 Mein., 
+ 


@vpo-, Aesch. 

Tt 6dAvpo-, Ditt. Inser. Gr. Or. 729. 

advpo-, Soph. fr. 445 Nauck,+ 

T dwpo-, CGL. 3. 134. 11. 

T perewpo-, Cercidas Cyn. 1. 54 in 
pap. Oxy. 8. 

peoo-, Cratin. 2. 172 Mein.,+ 

1 zpayparo-, Philodem. Rhet. 1. 
226. 7 Sudh. 

mounpato-, Hesych. s.v. pugiayBos. 

torparo-, Lambros Romans Grecs 
2. 965. 

oyté-, Diosc., Lucill. in Anth. P.,+ 

moXto-, Phryn. in A. B. 

dpro-, Hdt.,+ 

xopto-, pap. Goodsp. 30. 20. 12,+ 

vaoro-, Plat. Com. 2. 693 Mein. 

éoro-, com. fr. adesp. 4. 681 
Mein.,+ 

mtto-, Poll. 

{ xpwro-, pap. Lond. 1. 216,+ 

Spvo-, Arist. 

Tt Marrvo-, Amm. Marcell. 15. 5. 4. 
[VII. 433. 

orvdo-, Ar. [VI. 211. 

irép- ‘‘overstepping bounds,” 
Aesch. Sept. 455,+ 

tarép- “‘overtired,” Arist.,+ 
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oxords, 6, 9 ‘‘watcher,”’ Hom.,+ 
oxords, 6 “mark, aim,’’ Hom.,+ 
T Sxozos, IG. 12. 1. 504. 


-cKoros, ov, paroxytone and propar- 


xwp-, Cone. Anc. (Soph.), Athan. 
1. 400 B Migne,+ 

t tpwo-, MS. (Du Cange, Add.). 

dvr-, Greg. Naz. 3. 1060 A Migne. 


oxytone 

a- “‘inconsiderate,’’ Hom.,+- 

a- “not seen,’’ Aesch.,+ 

a- ‘‘aimless”’ of weapons, Dion. H.,+ 

adua-, Schol. Aesch. 

Tt dixa-, SGDI. 214. 12, 14. 

tepa-, Aesch., Pind.,+ 

xata- ‘‘spy, inspector,’”’ Hdt.,+ 

xata- “closely covered,” Schol. 
Opp. (Th.). 

éxara-, Clem. Al. 1. 657 B Migne,+ 

ovyxara-, Syncell. 260. 3 Dind. 

{ mpoxara-, Schol. Eur. Hec. 1135 
Schwartz. 

tyAe-, Ar.,+ 

tnA<-, Hes.,+ 

Tyr, IG. 2. 316. 

T dpxé-, inser. (Herw.). 

tAn- (or tdAo-), Philipp. in Anth. 
P26; 197. 

Geyu-, Pind. 

émi- “‘overseer,’’ Hom.,+ 

éxi- “hitting the mark,’’ Aesch.,+ 

-eTiOKOTOS 

wevd-, Adam. 18. 1. Bakh. 

Tt ddrorpi- (v. 1. dAAorpuo-), N. T. 1 
Pet. 4. 15. 

dpxt-, Miletus ap. Athan. 1. 377 
A Migne,+ 

giA-, ov, Jo. Climac. 636 B Migne. 

dv-, ov, Eus.,-+ 

mav-, ov, LXX Sap. 7. 23, + 

avuv-, ov, Conc. Sard. (Soph.), 
Athan. 1. 264. A Migne,+ 

Wevdo-, Cyprian Ep. 55. 24. 

é\Aorpio-, Ps.-Dion. Areop. 1089 
C Migne,+ 

} dmo-, v. 1.’ in Theophan. Chron. 
420. 8 de Boor, Theod. Balsam. 
(Koum.). 


mavt-, ov, V. l. in LXX Sap. 7. 23, 
Acta Philippi 132 (2nd recen- 
sion) Bonnet,+ 

avr-, Cyrill. Al. 6. 273 A Migne. 

mpwt-, MS. anni 943 (Th.). 

Tdpx-, Comment. Byz. in Artem 
Dion. Thrac. 577. 27 Hilg. 


-oKoTos, ov, paroxytone and propar- 


oxytone 

? wepi-, Dion. H. Ant. Rom. Epit. 
37. 21. 

drepi-, Suid. s.v. darepiypamrtov. 

tavvoi-, Poeta ap. Julian. 

Aoyo-, Pallad. Vit. Chrys. 22 Migne. 

épyo-, id. ib. 

Barido-, Ar. 

xvdo-, Ps.-Manetho 4. 35. 

6eo-, Naucrat. de Obitu Theod. 
Stud. 1828 A Migne. 

épveo-, Vett. Val. 4. 14 Kroll,+ 

épviBo-, Soph. ,+ 

T parao-, Method. 173 C Migne. 

onpueo-, Aq. V. T.,+ (Hatch and 
Redp.). 

Badavrio-, Pallad. Vit. Chrys. 20 
Migne. 

xaxo-, Eucholog. (Th., Soph.). 

Tovxo-, Zenodorus in Miller Mél. 
de Liter. Gr. 412. 

pydo-, h. Hom. 

giro- (or emi-), Himer. Or. 14. 
71. 12 Diibn. 

aiodo-, Christ. Pat. 1650 Ellissen. 

maX(a)uo-, Balsam. (Th.). 

épypo-, Suid. 

Bwpo-, CGL. 2. 23. 41, 68. 17. 

pwpo-, Philo 2. 121. 6 Cohn,+ 

T yvwpo-, Walz Rhett. 3. 675. 

ovpavo-, Plin.,+ 

Aupevo-, Call.,+ 
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-0KOTOS, OV 

tT xrnvo-, Philes (Koum.). 

xnvo-, Philes. 

Ovvvo-, Arist. 

t rrepvo-, Jo. Diac. Act. SS. Apr. 1. 
XXXII A=105. 968. 9 Migne. 

dpvo-, Jo. Malal. 1. 199, 200 Dind. 

mopvo-, Ps.-Ignat. 905 B Migne. 

omdayxvo-, Theophan. Chron. 51. 
21 de Boor, CGL. 2. 435. 50, ete. 

oiwvo-, Eur.,+ 

Boo-, Nonn. 

dao-, Emped. 62. 3 Diels. 

Tiwmo-, pap. Petr.? 54 a (2) 1. 2, 
(4) 2. 2. 

tad-, Aesch. fr. 339 Nauck. 

petwrro-, Plin. 35. 88,+ 

tdpo-, Theodoret. 4. 1216 A Migne, 
CGL. 2. 18. 45, ete. 

iepo-, Dion. H.,+ 

jyepo-, Aesch.,+ 

dorepo-, Artemid.,+- 

@npo-, h. Hom.,+ 

xapo-, Greg. Thaum. 996 B 
Migne,+ 

éveipo-, Poll.,+ 

xeipo-, IG. 9. 1. 109. 9, Artemid., + 

’Opdcxora, ra, P. 

mpo-, Pind. fr. 231 Schr.?,+- 

é-mpoo-Koros, ov, LXX Si. 35. 21, 
3. Mace. 3. 8,+ 

dapo-, Aesch. 

T eimpo-, Ptol. (Soph.). 

1 Ocarpo-, Pallad. Vit. Chrys. 21 
Migne. 


Aitpo-, Soph. fr. 962 Nauck. 

dpyvpo-, Ditt. Syll. 653. 48, Phryn. 
Praep. Soph. 30. 10 de Borries, + 

éumvpo-, Schol. Il.,+ 

apo-, Strabo 16. 2. 39 (?), Vett. 
Val. 69. 14 Kroll,+ 

perewpo-, Plat.,+ 

T pwpo-, Anna Comn. 3. 2. 

qaro-, Artemid.,+ 

T (woOvroxapdiyraro-, Const. Rh. 
(Koum.). 

tepato-, Plat.,+ 

éAqguto-, Hesych. 

Buoro-, Ps.-Manetho. 

Bporo-, Aesch. 

dpurro-, Tzetz. (Th.). 

Tto-, Jo. Charax ad Theodos. 2. 
413. 5 Hilg. 

@vo-, Isid. Pelus. 665 B Migne,+ 

popdo-, Artemid. 

dve-xorros, ov, Damocrat. ap. Galen 
13. 351 Kihn. 

ev- “sharp-seeing,’”’ Hom.,+ 

ev- “‘far-seen,”’ Ar. 

e- “of sure aim,” Hom. (?), 
Aesch.,-+ 

@ev-, SGDI. 2813. 3, ete. 

Tt Babv-, Georg. Pachym. 2. 395. 7 
Bekk. 

ev6v-, Hesych. s.v. ov« evOvoxdrov. 

éxv-, Anth. P. 

moAv-,) Pind. Paean 9. 1. 

€v-xorros, ov, Polyb.,+ 

Bov-xéros, ov (MS. Bovoxdros), 
Hesych. s.v. BourAné. 


1 Herodian’s rule (1. 233. 3 L.), 80a év rp dpxq ouvrlberar éx rod wodd mporap- 
ofvverat, is, of course, purely empirical; he himself records one exception: ceonpelwrat 
7d modupdyos. é&nxodovbnce yap érépw xavdu. As a matter of fact active compounds 
with rodv- are comparatively few, and some of them seem to have conformed in 
accent to the more numerous passives and possessives; Herodian, loc. cit., cites 
modvdados beside poy:Addos. But in the case of active compounds like rodvexémos, 
whose final member is common in paroxytones (or oxytones) with active sense, the 
accent on the final member is probably correct. In such cases the tradition, as 
here, often favors proparoxytonesis; but that is probably due solely to the influence 
of Herodian’s rule. 
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Aords, Hom.,+ 
&-Aoros, ov, Ar.,+ 
{ Kad-oros, pap. Oxy. 8. 1133. 5. 
kAo7ds, h. Hom.,+- 
-xXorros, ov, paroxytone and propar- 
oxytone 
a-, Opp.,+ 
éxi-, Hom.,+ 
maveri-, Opp. 
dpxi-, 6, Suid. 
T dvdpazrodo-, Soph. ap. Phot. R. 
yapo-, Anth. P. 
dpevo-, Maecius in Anth. Plan. 
xuvo-, Ar. 
id-, Bacchyl. 14. 30 Jebb. 
Aexrpo-, Or. Sib. 
moAv-, Opp. 
Bov- (also Boo-), Porph. A. N. 18, 
Orph. Arg.,+ 
é\A-oros, Emped. 117. 2 Diels. 
(VII. 424. 
aedXOros, ov, Hom.,+ [VII. 434. 
-Aozros, ov 
yunvo- (MSS. yvuoduxd), Schol. 
Nic. Al. 271. 
povo-, Theophr. 
époo-, Anacr. 64 Crusius. 
xpvo0-, Hesych. 8.v. xpuadAogos. 
tpio-, Theophr. 
moAv-, Theophr. 
éroros (MS. éroros) =éroy, Hesych. 
dpto-romos, 6, Phryn. 303 Ruth., 
Praep. Soph. 38. 12, etc., de 
Borries. 
-oros, oxytone and proparoxytone 
“Ap-, P. 
tT @dp-, SGDI. 488. 7, 96. 
xap-, 7}, 6v, Hom.,+ 
Xdp-, P. 
troxap-, ov, Xen.,+ 
evxap-, ov (Edd. etxdporos), Geop. 
dpords, Soph. fr. 440 Nauck. 
xedpord, ta (also xeSpord), Arist. ,+ 


-Sporos, ov, paroxytone and propar- 
oxytone 

T éapi- (v. 1. -8perr-), Pind. fr. 75. 
6 Schr.? 

dpri-, v. 1. in Aesch. Theb. 333. 

veo-, Aesch. 

épo-, Aesch. 

povo-, Pind. 

xepo-, Nic. 

Baro-, h. Hom. 

-o7ros 

dep-ords’ koxAias, Hesych. [VIT. 424. 

*Aép-, P. 

nép-, Ion. = dépoy, Anton. Lib. 

dorép- (or doreporyn?), Achaeus 2, 
p. 746 Nauck. 

T’Aorép-, Euphorion in Berl. Ep. 
u. Eleg. Fr. p. 58, Herodian 1. 
188. 18, etc. 

} Alp- = "Aéporos(?), Kern Inschr. 
von Magn. 5. 12. 

puxporos, ov, Tzetz. Posth. 372 
[VII. 434. 


-mporros, paroxytone and proparoxy- 
tone 
a-, ov, Hesych. 
Geo-, ov (Beto-, IG. 12. 5. 6), Hom.,+ 
Gedrporov, Call. 
@cd- (also @ev-), P. 
Ei-, P. 


“pporros, ov 

a-, Greg. Naz. 3. 662 A Migne. 

txda- (MS. xdrporov, corr. Herw.) 
=«xatd-, Hesych. 

dva-, Hipp. 2. 365. 14 Kihlew., + 

dmapa-, Cram. An. Ox. 

xata-, Hipp. 2. 224. 2 Kiihlew., + 

é-, sign. inc., Schol. Lond. in Artem 
Dion. Thrac. 465. 5 Hilg. 

maXi-, Eur. 

Hpupporws, Ps.-Hipp. 23. 432 Kiihn. 

} éwi-, Simoc. 2. 13. 2,+ 

maci-, Jo. Cinnam. 

dvri-, Soph.,+ 
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~ppomros, ov 

dudi-, Polyaen.,+ 

épod-, Galen 6. 145 K. 

érouso-, Nicet. Acom. 191. 8 Bekk. 

érepo-, Hipp. 1. 181. 9 Kihlew.,+ 

iod-, Aesch.,+ 

dvuad-, Pappus Collect. 1032. 3,+ 

dxo-, trag. fr. adesp. 341 Nauck 
(adv., Aesch.). 

idv-, Hipp. 2. 171. 6 Kiihlew. 

éév-, Plat.,+ 

ov-, sign. inc., Schol. Lond. in 
Artem Dion. Thrac. 465. 5 Hilg. 

t raxv-, Theod. Stud. (Koum.). 

dvé-, Philoponus ad Arist. de Gen. 
et Corr. 229. 20 Vitelli,+ 

xatw, Olympiod. (A.B. 1388). 

} mpoo-poros, ov (MS. mpdorpomov; 
corr. Herw.), Hesych. s.v. xarpo- 
Tov. 

tpomos, Aesch., Pind.,+- 
tpords, Hom.,+ 
Tpomos, P. 


d-rpomos, ov, Pind.,+ 
"A-rporos, P. 
| drpowds = atpamds, Epigr. Gr. 475. 
Bs 


-Tporos, ov (proper names, 6), par- 

oxytone and proparoxytone 

} wevrexatdexa-, Procl. ad Plat. Tim. 
170. 11 Diels. 

dwdexa-, Vett. Val. 179. 33 Kroll,+ 

Ad-, P. 

mapa- “averting,” Eur. 

mapa- “turned aside,” Pind.,+ 

terpa-, pap. Lond. 1. 119,+ 

xata-, Call. h. in Del. 11 (MSS. 
kat @tporos), Hesych. 

pera-, Hes.,+ 

dperd-, IG. 12.7. 393. 3, Orph. H.,-+ 

mevta-, Ps.-Dion. Areop. 1080 D 
Migne. 

&-, proverb. Zenob. 3. 25 p. 64,+ 

6Xooi-rpora, ta, Hesych. 


éxi-, Pind.,+ 
"Emi-, P. 


~errit pomros 


Wevd-, Polyb. 

av-, ov, Phryn. Praef. Soph. 12. 11 
de Borries. 

ovv-, Dem. 

T xpoo-, pap. Amh. 2. 77. 31. 

dvr-, Ditt. Inser. Gr. Or. 480. 5, 
586. 5,+ 

Oepi-rporos, ov, Tzetz. 

mepi-, V. 1. in Plut. Lysand. 12, 
Hesych. 

drepi-, Soph. 

dpri- (v. 1. -dpemos), Aesch. Theb. 
333. 

éx-, Cic. (Soph.); adv., Erotian, 
Greg. Nyss. (Soph.). 

Bdedvx-, Aesch. 

{ ddadv-, Interpol. Nicet. Acom. 
380. 24 Bekk., Lambros Romans 
Grecs 2. 2812. 

mav-, Aesch. 

évrporov, 70, Poll. 5. 96. 

avév-, Hesych. s. v. daavtwva. 

evev-, CGL. 3. 374. 50. 

maXiv-, Heraclit. 51 Diels,+ 

tow-, pap. Lond. 1. 108. 

TevAaBorpérws, Anon. MS. 
(Koum.). 

Aoyd-, Diog. L. 

xaxoupyo-, Manass. Chron. 6132. 

6e6-, Heliodor. de Philosophorum 
Arte Myst. 250. 

{ @ed-, Graeco-Indian coins (Bur- 
rows CR. 22. 223). 

dya96-, Manass. Chron. 5608. 

dO6-, MS. (Th. Add.). 

BeBoud-, Damasce. (Th.). 

xvdad-, Niceph. Blemm. (‘Th.). 

oxao-, Athan. (Th.). 

madao-, Nicom. Isag. 2. 16. 2,+ 

dpxad-, Thuc.,-+ 
avo-, Act. 8S. Sept. 8. 349 A. 
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-Tpomros, ov 
idvd-, Strabo, + 
HAwW0-, Interpol. Diosc. 4. 193. 
SoA0-, Tzetz. Hist. 3. 443. 
é\Aoww-, Hesych. s.v. dtAdrporos. 
époww-, Hipp. 1. 120. 21,+ 
Tavoyo-, Eustrat. ad Arist. Analyt. 
Post. 52 Hayd. 
rowrporws, Tzetz. Hist. 1. 536. 
mavro-, CIG. 9540. 9. 
Onp.o-, Steph. Mon. Act. SS. Mart. 
3. 6* B,+ 
édXorpuo-, Niceph. Greg. 1. 549. 23 
Schopen (adv., Eus. H.E. 5. 
16,+). 
pupwo-, Greg. Nyss. 1.741 B Migne. 
é¢w0-, Manass. Chron. 4210, ete. 
xaxo-, Ar. fr. 575 Bl.,+ 
dduxo-, Crates 2. 249 Mein. 
T pvotixorpérws, Greg. Naz. 
(Koum.). 
xado-, Jo. Diac. (Th.), CGL. 2. 
337. 49. 
a\AnAo-, Linus ap. Stob. 1. 120. 1 
Hense. 
mouxtAd-, Suid. s.v. Kwvoravrivos. 
é\Aotporus, Arist., + 
éAotpérws, Cyrill. Al. 1. 164 C 
Migne,+ 
8od0-, Epiphan. (Th.). 
Tt aiodo- (MS. aido-), Hesych. 
avaAc-, Manass. Chron. 2612, 6124. 
dovdc-, Aster. 380 D Migne, CGL. 
3. 334. 30, ete. 
T AAnvobpynoxoxpicroBrAac pypc-, 
Const. Rh. (Koum.). 
épo-, Hdt.,+ 
txoopo-, Theod. Balsam. 19. 21 
Horna. 
mAavo-, Anth. P. 
éevo-, Pisid. Hexaem. 1496,+ 
xawvo-, App.,+ 
éuvo-, 1G. 12. 5. 739. 18. 
oivo-, Lyc.,+ 


oepvo-, Manass. Chron. 2574,+ 

povo-, Eur.,-+ 

d2d-, Hom.,+ 

Sucand-, IG. 2. 1660. 18. 

td-, Hom.,+- 

dvuro-, Hesych. s.v. dvapxri. 

BapBapo-, Manass. Chron. 3999. 

érepo-, Ar.,+ 

Onpo-, Isid. Pelus. 381 D Migne,+ 

mpo-, Vitruv. 8. 3. 12,+ 

Tt Kovporpévos mensis Acarnanum, 
IG. 9. 1. 513. 6. 

ioo-, Did. Al. 408 A Migne,+ 

dppyntorpémws, Theod. Prodr., + 
(Th.). 

tAcovro-, Georg. Mon. 776 Bekk. 

xenord-, Manass. 

Tavrotpérws, Georg. Phrantza 106. 
19, 107. 4 Bekk. 

tavro-, Manass. 

dmadevrd-, Diod. 4. 141. 5 Bekk. 

| otrorpdémws, Maz. (Koum.). 

rowvro-, Hdt.,+ 

pouxo-, Ar. 

| treprpora, Td, Ptol. (Koum.). 

pactpords, ov, Sophron 69 Kaib., 

+[VI. 206. 

mpoo-tTporos, ov, Soph. 

dvo-, Eur.,+ 

trodve-, Poll. 

mpav-, Plut. 

ev-, Ps-Hipp. 21. 
Arist.,+ 

Ei-, P. 

Ba6u-, Manass. 

moAv-, Hom.,+ 

TloAv-, P. 

dzroAv-, Ps.-Chrys. (Th.). 

kaAavporov, Hesych. 

€v-porros, ov, Philipp. in Anth. P. 
(adv., Antipho). 

t €0-oros, inser. Le Bas-Wadd. 3. 
1473 [VII. 422. 

dvs-o7ros, ov, Hesych. 


130 Kin, 
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tomos, Aesch.,+ 

Térrot, ot, P. 

-roros, ov (substantives indicated), 

paroxytone and proparoxytone 

a-, Eur. fr. 184 Nauck,+ 
tra-, Arist. 
mapa-, Acta Thomae 85 Bonnet, + 
taepa-, Ps.-Dem.,+ 

} dérorov, Ps.-Appul. (Saalfeld). 
Mér-ozros, P. 
éx-tomos, ov, Soph.,-+ 
mapex-, CGL. 2. 397. 41, ete. 
év-, Soph.,+ 


*Avri-, P. 

T dudc-, Plut. 2. 48 E. 

duc-, P. 

dad-, Antec. (Soph.), CGL. 2. 533. 
30, etc. 

mpo-, Andoc.,+ 

? Ipe-, P. 

T warpo-, v. 1. in Manass. Chron. 
5915. 

*Apwrro-, P. 

apwrd-, Manass. Chron. 5927. 

dic-, Antec. (Soph.). 

tpio-, Antec. (Soph.). 


é\ao-, 6, Corona Pretiosa (Meurs, imr7os, 6, 7, Hom.,+ 
Th.). “Ios (also “Inror), P. 
} id0-, Ps.-Arr. P. M. E. 47. -urmos [VII. 434. 


tkAnpixe- (or -rowiw?), Cerul. 781 
C Migne. 

gAr0-, Jo. Chrys. (Th.). 

yAd-, 6, pap. Tor. (Mayser), pap. 
Par. 21 b 11. 

} dvoxoAdrorov, Lambros Romans 
Grecs 1. 2523. 

t épnuo-, 6, op. cit. 1. 864. 

io-, Ps.-Polemo Physiogn. 1. 371 
Forster. 

xaxu7d-, Plat.,+ 

avré-, 6, Jo. Cyriotes (Th.). 

dvo-, Clem. Al. 1. 296. 31 Stahlin. 

} roAv-, Eust. (Koum.). 

moXAv-orros, ov, Theophr. 

Moy-ozos, P.[VII. 433. 
?Bvpodxammov: tov KAéwva, Hesych. 
manos “grandfather,”’ Hdt.,+ 
mammos, & bird, Ar.,+ 
mwdammros “down on seeds,”’ Soph. fr. 

784 Nauck,+ 
Ildr7os, P. 
-TamrTos 

a-, ov, Aesch. 

éxi-, Poll.,+ 


warmrent-, Nicophon (?) 2. 854 


Mein. 
tpi-, CGL. 2. 459. 31. 


Aa-, P. 

Nexdhurros, Lacon. = Nuxyourros, 
SGDI. 4509. 

Ad-, IG. 4. 1504. 1. 9. 

T Tadada-, CIG. 9259. 

T’AyAa-, SGDI. 3734. 23. 

éfd-, ov, Schol. Aesch. 

Tt Apa-, SGDI. 1351. 6. 

t‘Hpd-, Ditt. Syll. 88. 1. 

tetpa-, ov, Hesych. s.vv. reOpurmov, 
TéTpwAov, + 


T"Hy-, IG. 7. 2288. 
Tépy-, P. 

1? Eipeéd-, IG. 3. 
{ Aid-, IG. 12. 2. 
Tlaié-, P. 

{ Beid- (i e., Fad-), SGDI. 4445. 10. 
Tlooeéd-, P. 

Tt deid-, ov, Herodian 2. 598. 9. 
deid-, P. 

t’Apid-, IG. 2. 4. 21. 

{ WAnoid-, Plaut. Rud. 

7°08-, inser. Le Bas-Wadd. 3. 111. 
@cd8- (also @ovd-, @evd-), P. 

‘Pod-, P. 


3. 23. 9. 
646. 9. 
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-\rTos 

Kvo- (Boeotian Kové-), P. 

?*Ae-, P. 

Mede- (also MaA-), P. 

Kie-, P. 

T’Epé-, SGDI. 2788. 3. 

Aipyhurros, Lacon. = Aipyourros, 
IGA. 85. 

Kparyjhirmos, Lacon. = Kparjour- 
mos, SGDI. 4, p. 692. 

Ba6-, P. 

"Ayad-, P. 

*Av6-, P. 

Bav6-, P. 

{ Ildv6- (cf. Mavr-), SGDI. Nachtr. 
490. 8. 

Noé-, P. 

Ev6-, P. 

1 Tpov6-, inscr. Eph. Arch. 1911. 
12. 121, 13. 6. 

Tt Srpov6-, ib. 13. 24. 

I1v6-, P. 

&i-urrov, CGL. 2. 277. 11, 3. 11. 7. 

? qi, A. B. 733. 3. 

tpi-immov, CGL. 2. 459. 11, 3. 11. 8. 

Nik-, P. 

T’Avayx-, IG. 9. 2. 517. 

Tt xpix-, Ps.-Codin. (Herw.). 

Tt Koxx-, IG. 12. 3. 180. 

"AAk-, P. 

Aépx-, P. 

{@vpx-, inscr. Eph. Arch. 1887. 
88. 3. 73. 

TAavx-, P. 

1? Evx-, Inscr. of Cos Numm. 144. 

Aevx-, Ibye. 9 Crusius,+ 

Aevx-, P. 

1? Av«-, Priene Inschr. 37. 39. 

"Ad-, IG. 2. 52, 7. 3367. 

@aA-, P. 

? Kadurror, P. 

Mevaa-, P. 

*AyeA-, P. 

*Ayyaa-, P. 
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TTyA-, IG. 12. 3. 168. 33. 
piA-, ov, Pind.,+ 
@i\- (Macedonian Ba)-), P. 
Tlap@ia-, P. 
Wevdogir-, P. 
pucogir-, ov, Aeschin.,+- 
T BixA-, IG. 4. 991, ete. 
KdAX-, ov, Genes., + (Th.). 
KaAd-, P. 
t‘Opuea-, Apollod. 2. 7. 8. 
 ava-, IG. 12. 1. 925, ete. 
T Bua-, IG. 9. 2. 694. 
TvA-, P. 
Kua-, P. 
f Aloyda-, IG. 2. 2212. 
dp-, ov, Soph.,+ 
Adp- =Anp-, P. 
Evddp-, P. 
Sdp-, P. 
TAnp-, inscr. Eph. Arch. 1869. 
404. 25, 45, 1911. 12. 115, ete. 
TEvdyy-, inscr. Eph. Arch. 1887. 
83. 2. 6. 

} Aiu-, CIG. 7559 b. 

TTiv-, inser. Eph. Arch. 1887. 
79. 2. 

T? Nop-, IG. 3. 3. 117. 2. 

T Apop-, IG. 2. 1710. 

Xdpp-, Pp; 

‘Epp-, P, 

1 Koop-, IG. 7. 2420. 

Eip-, P. 

aixy-, ov, Hesych. 

av-, ov, Pind. Paean 4.27,++ 

"Ayav-, P. 

’Adav-, P. 

peAdv-, ov, Aesch. fr. 69. 5 Nauck. 

Madar-, P. 

1 Mav-, Hegemonius Acta Archelai 
23. 9 Beeson. 

Kvav-, P. 

Pay-, P. 

SOer-, P. 

Me-, P. 
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-LTTOS 


"Ikapoper-, P. 

Ber, P. 

Eiger, P. 

*AOnv-, P. 

Eipnv-, P. 

Aiv-, P. 

Paiv-, P. 

Tiapevopaivirma, Ar. Ach. 603. 

Aciv-, P. 

KxXeiv-, P. 

*Apeiv-, P. 

{ Potv-, CIG. 3664. 20. 

Kpir-, P. 

ddpv-, ov, Orph. Arg. 

Adpy-, P. 

TT év-, IG. 9. 2. 206. 

Acov-, P. 

pov-, ov, Xen., Plat.,+- 

“Apv- (Koehler emends to “Apy-), 
IG. 2. 944. 49; P. 

Kpov-, ov, Ar. 

Kw, P. 

ow-, ov, Tzetz. Hist. 3. 868. 

ixv-, Hesych. 

Twv- (also Tow-), P. 

*Ayor-, P. 

} Acwy-, Ditt. Syll. 328. 16, IG. 14. 
1804. 

’Avaé-, P. 

tapdé-, ov, Dio Chrys.,+ 

IIpdé-, P. 

e€urrov, trag. fr. adesp. 609 suppl. 
Nauck,+ 

Aéé-, P. 

*Areé-, P. 

mAné-, ov, Hom.,+ 

TlA%é-, F: 

T’Apyé-, SGDI. 4445. 5, 29. 

7 Meé-, IG. 2. 1735, CIG. 3. 
5164 (?). 

Xoig-, P. 

"Apé-, P. 

| Evé-, IG. 2 Add. 834 b 1. 50, ete. 


Levé-, ov, CGL. 2. 46. 20, etc., Ps.- 
Codin. (Herw.). 

Zevé- (also Aevé-), P. 

dwE-, ov, Pind.,+ 

Awé-, P. 

T Move-, ov, MS. (Koum.). 

mrepo-, ov, Tzetz. Hist. 3. 164. 

T IIpe-, inscr. Mitth. 7. 252. 18. 

avro-immos, Arist.,-+- 

wap-, ov, Polyb.,+ 

Xdp-, P. 


dypurmos=dypupos, proverb. Zenob. 


1. 6,+ [VI. 210. 

1 Paidp-trmos, IG. 2. 835. 37, etc. 

*"Apddp-, P. 

T@np- (Laconian Syp-), IG. 9. 2. 
1321, inser. Eph. Arch. 1911. 
13. 28. 

té0p-, ov, Pind., Aesch. fr. 346 
Nauck,+ 

ai§p-, ov, Anton. Mon. 71,+ 

Xaip- (Boeotian Xyp-), P. 

Tt Moép-, Inscr. Or. Sept. Pont. 
Eux. 4. 216. 

T’Axpuros, IG. 4. 1504. 1. 34. 

} Ildrp-, inser. Eph. Arch. 1887. 
83. 2. 10, 1895. 132. 10. 

T Tavp-, coin (Th.). 

"Apyvp- , P. 

t Mup-, Inscr. Or. Sept. Pont. Eux. 
2. 434. 

{Ivp- (Boeotian also HMovp-), IG. 
7. 3303, 3458. 

Tt Adp-, IG. 2. 2527, 2576. 

Trdp-, P. 

tAdo- (Ditt. emends to ’EAdc-), 
IG. 7. 3172. 10. 

é\do-, ov, Pind.,+ 

"EAdo-, P. 

dapao-, ov, Bacchyl. 3. 23,+ 

Aapao-, P. 

Wevdodapac-, P. 

 ®avdo-, CIG. 2. 1936. 20. 

Ildo-, P. 
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Ilaie-, P. 


-“LTTOS 

"Epao-, P. 

@pac-, P. 

*"Hrac-, P. 

Srdo-, P. 

T’AAxéo-, SGDI. 2101. 1, 4. 
Tedéo- (also TeXe-), P. 
Meves-, P. 

*Apeo-, P. 


Hyjo- (also‘Ayyo-, Ayno-,’Ayeio-, 
*Ayéo-, “Hyrip-), P. 


KAeno-, P. 

@no-, P. 

Nuxyo- (also Neuxao-, Nuxah-), P. 
Medjo-, P. 

Tyyo-, P. 

T Aivyo- (also Aiveio-), IG. 12. 3. 


109, ete. 
Mvyjo- (also Mvac-), P. 
Ovye- (also "Ovac-, "Ovjp-), P. 


Aipyo- (also Aipyh-), P. 
Eipyo-, P. 


Kpatno-, ov, Pind. 

Kparno- (also Kparyh-), P. 
Kryo-, P. 

t Sryo-, IG. 2. 2002, 3. 3599. 


Txxyo-, sign. inc., Phot. s.v- 


keAevdpvova. 


t Kiyyo-; IG. 1. 298, 2. 1455, ete. 


TTo-, IG. 7. 2720. 

} Acio-, IG. 9. 2. 506. 
KAeio- (also KAjo-), P. 
Tleio-, P. 

Tt Teio-, IG. 2. 779, ete. 


pio-, ov, Poll. 


1 Kpio-, pap. Hib. 1. 92. 13, 21. 
Apo- (also “App-), P. 


@adpo- (also @dpp-), IG. 14. 421, 


SGDI. 2228. 1, 7. 


papourmos= -uros, q.V. 
@€pc-ur7os, P. 
"Opo- (also ”Op(p)-), P. 


T Navo-, 


IG. 12. 1. 1168, ete. 
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dvo-, ov, Xen.,+ 

t KAevo-, IG. 7. 2724 e. 

T’Apevo-, IG. 7. 585, 2814, etc. 

{Ilevo-, Anon. in Arist. Artem 
Rhet. 206. 4, 8 Rabe. 

Szevo-, P. 

Aveo- (also Aovo-, Avh-), P. 

T’Epvo-, SGDI. 4834 a 3. 

tpvo-, Theognost. Can. 24. 23. 

Xpve- (also Xpovo-), P. 

Srio-, P. 

Zwo-, P. 

Tvao-, P. 

owourmTov, 
Reiske. 

Sao- (also Yove-), P. 

Kpar-, P. 

} Aaxpar-, IG. 9. 2. 1228. 

Srpar-, P. 

T’Aper-, IG. 7. 420, SGDI. 4444. 
48. 

*AXA7r-, P. 

1 Xyr-, IG. 7. 2814. 

t Kreir-, IG. 2. 5. 1220 b 4. 

“Avr-, cf. Av6-, P. 

Ilavr-, cf. Tav6-, P. 

Kdpr-, P. 

t orirrov, pap. Goodsp. 30. 37. 11. 
T’Aor-urros, IG. 9. 2. 66, 517. 
’Apior-, P. 

t Ipar-, SGDI. 5313. 2. 169, 172. 
ev-, ov, h. Hom.,+ 


Porph. Cer. 312. 2 


Ei, P. 
Avhurros, Lacon. = Avourmos, 
SGDI. 4591. 5. 


moAv-, ov, Hom.,+ 

1? Bov-, pap. Tebt. 2. 401. 42. 

taxv-, ov, Schol. Ar. Nub. 727 
Dind. 

ad-, ov, Xen., Plat.,+ 

ép-, ov, Soph.,+ 

"Ed¢-, P. 

txepoép-, ov, pap. Tebt. 62. 34, 

89. 63, 67, 152. 
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“lTTos 
dy-, Diod. 19. 29,+ 
Kaépo- =trrdxapros, Lucil. 1126 
Marx. 
} Tax-, SGDI. 3586 a 2, etc. 
t dvayx-, ov, Eupol. ap. Phot. R. 
f'Ex-, IG. 9. 2. 234. 61. 


Tux-, P. 
tT @pap-, CIG. 8459. 
Kpw-, P. 
Zw-, P. 
xapros “fruit,’’? Hom.,+ 
xapros “wrist,” Hom.,+ 
Kdpzos, P. 
xap7ros, ov (substantives indicated) 
a-, Aesch.,+ 
xata-, Aristod.,+ 
may-, Pind.,+ 
IIdy-, 6, P. 
éy-, Soph.,+ 
Tovy-, Libistr. et Rhod. (Koum.). 
gepe-, Plut.,+ 
di-, Theophr. H. P. 3. 4. 4,+ 
dei-, Theophr. 
xaAXi-, Aesch.,+ 
KoAX-, 6, P. 
*Emi-, 6, P. 
{ mepixaprov, Plin. 25. 131. 
tpi-, Dion. H. 
redeoi-, Strabo. 
éXeoi-, Hom.,+ 
dui-, Theophr. 
éyi-, Theophr., + 
mpwi-, Theophr. 
dyAad-, Hom.,+ 
€\AoBo- (MS. -avOys), Theophr. 
étyo-, Theophr.,+ 
éuaedo-, Emped. 78. 1 Diels. 
xpvoed-, lyr. (?) fr. adesp. 122 
Bek. 
wpad-, Tzetz. 
mayto-, Theophr. 


teX\eo-, Manass. Chron. 98. 

éxerao-, Theophr. 

époro-, Th. without ref. 

pupwo-, Soph. 

&pid-, Orph. H. 

xaxd-, Greg. Thaum. 39. 1 Koet- 
schau. 

Aevxo-, Theophr. 

peyadd-, Theophr. 

éppado-, 6, Diosc. 3. 94, Plin. 27. 32. 

duzredo-, 6, Diosc. 3. 94. 

pnAdxaprov, Interpol. Diose. 3. 4,+ 

gvAdo-, 6, Steph. B. s.v. “Are 
édvdpera. 

émupvAdo-, Theophr. 

pavé-, Th. without ref. 

Ove-, Pind. 

apuvo-, 6, Manass. 

mukvo-, Luc. 

yupvo-, Theophr. 

Txwvo-, 6, CGL. 3. 544. 10, ete. 

xAod-, Orph. H. 39. 5, ete. 

déBpoxaprov, Hesych. 

devdpo-, 6, Achmet Onir. 151. 

érepo-, Hipp. 21. 414. 6 Kiihn. 

énpo-, Theophr. 

dxpo-, Theophr. 

puxpo-, Theophr. 

muxpo-, Aesch., + 

T werpo-, 6, Theod. Prisc. (Saalfeld). 

oiadxaprov, Schol. Ven. II.,+- 

pvooo-, Th. without ref. 

xpvos-, Plin. 16. 147,-+ 

Aerro-, Diosc. 3. 26. 

xpnord-, Strabo. 

Tdpworrd-, Bacchyl. 3. 1. 

avro-, A. B. 

kAvro-, Pind. 

Spvdxaprov, Nicet. Acom. 661. 4 
Bekk. 

oreXexo-, Theophr. 

trép-, Th. without ref. 

Bpadv-, Theophr. 

990-, Theophr. 
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KO.p7ros 
ev-, h. Hom.,+ 
Ei-, P. 
Babs-, IG. 3. 170. 
yAvxu-, Theocr.,-+ 
moAv-, Hom.,+ 
TloAv-, P. 
Spvxaprov, Lyc.,+ 
T’Aydo-, 6, IG. 12. 3. 336. 23. 
ééa-, Eust. 1572. 39. 
odpros, Hesych., + [VII. 435. 
tapos =taprn, Poll. [VII. 435. 
drapros, }, =drpards, Hom.,+ 
? d-repzos, ov, Il. 6. 285. 
ddprov (Sdprros, 6 or }, Nic.), Hom.,+ 
-dopros, ov 
a-, Pind. Paean 6. 128,+ 
{ éwi-, Herond. 4. 13. 
owv-, Lyc.,+ 
amowo-, Lyc. 
xyto-,) Lyc. 
Xxdpros, P. 
-TopTros 
avri-, Hippiatr. (Th.). 
ovp-, ov, Hesych. 
érepo-, ov, Call. 
Aiomos, n, ov, Ar., +[VI. 202. 
tid-Auoros, ov, Ar. 
? yurés, 4, dv, Hesych. 
Tt Tépyvmos, Eph. Arch. 1911. 22. 7. 
immd-yvrou, oi, Luc. 
&xvros, ov, Anth. P., Herodian 1. 188. 
24 L., ete. [VII. 434. 
-Avros, ov (proper names, 6). 
a-, Soph.,+ 
"A-, P. 
giAra-, Orph. H. 
tpiod-, Theophr. 
xata-, IG. 7. 3177. 17. 
T ddrcéi-, Nicet. Acom. (Koum.). 
émi-, Arist.,+ 


mepi-, Hipp. 1. 130. 4 Kiihlew,+ 
mavoi-, Soph. fr. 392 Nauck,+ 
Tlavoi-, P. 
t Aujavaravai-, Alciphr. 3. 31. 
éA-, Plut.,+ 
yuvatxoAvrws, Manass. (Th.). 
pré-, Plut.,+ 
moAvros = mwAvros, Arist., + [VII. 
434. 
puxpo-Avros, ov, Plut. 
{ Ev-, IG. 3. 3. 21. 4. 
moAv-, Schol. Eur. Hec. 721 Dind. 
Baps-, Plut. 2. 114 F. 
moAvros = raAvY, movAvTOS, woAVTOS, 
moAvrovs, Semon. 29 Bgk.‘,+ 
[VII. 434. 
(y)dod2es, Hom.,+ 
-dovros, ov (substantives indicated) 
a-, Epiphan. 2. 254. 5 Dind. 
xata-, 6, Hesych.,+- 
Karddovrot, of (Catadupa, Cic.), P. 
pera-, Hes. 
diay-, Niceph. Blemm. (Th.). 
peALy-, Pind. 
dXi(y)-, Opp.,+ 
épi(y)-, Hom.,+ 
"Epty-, 6, P. 
paoiy-, Hesych. 
Bapv(y)-, Pind.,+ 
peve-, Orph. Arg. 
mepi-, Tzetz. Posth. 457. 
dppaci-, Pind. fr. 17 Bergk-Schr. 
épeoi-, Scaliger’s Conj. in Anth. 
P. 9. 524. 
avri-, Aesch., Plat. Com. ap. Phot. 
R. 
domdo-, Pind. 
youduo-, Maecius in Anth. P. 
peyodo-, Manass.,Chron. 273. 
gAc-, Phanias in Anth. P. 
67A0-, Orph. H. 


1954, xnrodéprots cuuopais ‘becoming food for sea-monsters.” The dictionaries 
are wrong in making this determinative compound proparoxytone. 
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Souzros, ov 
6po-, Nonn. 
tupmave-, Orph. H. 
pove-, Besantinus Rh. in Anth. P. 
Tt to-, Hes. fr. 48 Rz.? 
éév-, Philipp. in Anth. P. 
T Mér-ovros = Merwmds, IG. 9. 2. 
517. 62, 85. 
? crotmros, Hesych. 
pumov “whey,” Phot. 
pvmos (pra, ra, Hom.), Semon. 7. 63 
Crusius,+- 
yours, 4, dv, Xen.,-+ 
T'pvmos, P. 
éri-ypuros, ov, Hdt.,+ 
tmé-ypuros, ov, Philostr. H. 2. 192. 
13 Kayser. 
-puros 
xeAai-, Cratin. 2. 212 Mein.,+ 
dp-, ov, Symm. V. T. (Hatch and 
Redp.), Acta Phillipi 13,+ 
qpip-, ov, Hipp. 22. 871. 5 Kiihn. 
KAKOp-, ov, Babr. 
prdp-, ov, Nilus (Th.),+ 
d-rpvra, CGL. 2. 30. 27. 
€v0v-rpuros, ov, Theophr. De Sensu 
521. 2 Diels. 
Aiovros, P. 
oicvmos, Diosc., Plin. 29. 35,+- 
tvmos, Xenophanes p. 41. 36 Diels,?+- 
-Turos, ov, paroxytone and propar- 
oxytone 
a-, Caelius Sabinus ap. Gell.,+ 
Aa-, Soph. fr. 487 Nauck,+ 
mapa-, Schol. Ar. Ach. 517 Ruth. 
dpxé-, Ps.-Praxiteles p. 146 Cru- 
sius, Cic.,+ 
xapou-,' Arist.,+ 
épe- (also dpeo-, dpor-, 
Theophr. C. P. 5. 11. 3,+ 
éXi-, Aesch.,+ 


épo-) ? 


xoAot-, Hesych. 

coAo-, Hesych. 

godoi-" . . . xaAxds tus év Kumpw, 
Hesych. 

épo- =dpea-, Nic.,+ 

xopo-, Pind. fr. 156 Schr.?,+ 

xopoi-, h. Hom. 

tpi-, Eudoc. Cypr. 2. 123. 

avri- (n, ov, Soph. Ant. 134) “re- 
pelling,” Theogn.,+ 

dvri- “repelled,” Soph., orac. ap. 
Hadt.,+ 

? dvavri-, Sext. Emp. 

dpri-, Nonn. 

dudi-, Q. Sm. 


xtumos, Hom.,+ 
-kTvuros, ov, paroxytone and propar- 


oxytone 

d-, Eust. 

xatd-, Anton. Mon. s.v. xarddovmos. 

érra-, Pind. 

éx-rumos, ov, Ion 42 Nauck (?), 
Aristeas ad Philocr. 531. 13 
Macauley,+ 

pevée-xruros, ov, Bacchyl. 16. 1. 

&-, Nonn. 

éXi-, Soph.,+ 

“AX, 6, P. 

épi-, Hes. 

épi-, Nonn. 

dopi-, Pind. 

Trpi-, h. in Lun. Miller Mél. de 
Liter. Gr. 453. 24, pap. Denk- 
schrift. d. Wien. Akad. 36. 2. 
80. ll. 2524, 2820. 

époi-, Pind. 

avri-, Nonn. Paraphr. 8. 104. 

T éyxi-, Herodian 2. 410. 10. 

6eo-, Cosm. 497 B Migne, Gramm. 
in An. Boiss. (Th.). 

T xaAxed-, Bacchyl. 17. 59. 


1 Even in the obscene sense the feminine is yaua:réros in Polyb. 8. 11. 11 (possi- 
bly masc.), Philo 2. 154. 2 (Cohn’s emendation to -rémwa: is unnecessary), and CGL. 


2. 505. 38. Cf. the substantive xaya:rirn. 
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-KTUTOS, OV 

ved-, Greg. Naz. (Th.). 

?HAc- (Wellauer; MSS. &-), 
Aesch. Suppl. 155. 

xaAxo-, Diogen. Trag. p.776 Nauck. 

TBapBirovaBrAorAwGoxvpBadro-, 
Const. Rh. (Koum.). 

peyodo-, Hesych. 

medvordo- (or wedi? Swdd-, OF medi’ 
émAGv xrvros), Aesch. Sept. 83. 

ddupu0-, Nonn. 

xupo-, Eur. Hypsipyle fr. 1. 2. 28 
in pap. Oxy. 6,+ 

} rupravo-, Const. Rh. Apost. 296. 

xvove-, Soph. 

Tt orepvo-, Timoth. Pers. 112. 

T? crepvo-, Bacchyl. 13. 16. 

6uBpo-, Aesch. 

pvdpo-, Eur. 

érepo-, Nonn. D. 39. 347. 

xepd- (or xopo-), Telest. 1. 5 
Crusius. 

Avpo-, IG. 14. 2134. 7, Nonn. 

Avpo-, Lyc.! 

odvpo-, Theod. Prodr. (Th.). 

iod-, Nonn. 

dppato-, Aesch. 

{| xorero-, Orphic hymn in Miller 
Mél. de Liter. Gr. 455. 

vo-, Castorion p. 152 Crusius. 

Bapv-, h. Hom.,+ 

dytumos, loos, dpows, 7 évavrios, 
Hesych. 

“TUTOS, OV 

év-, Poll.,+ 

Aao-, Alcaeus in Anth. P.,+- 

oaBo-, Arist.,-+- 

6e0-, Cosmas ad Greg. Naz. Carm. 
454 Migne. 

épeo- = dpea-, Theophr. 

dyaG6-,.Ps.-Dion. Areop. 724 B 
Migne. 


1918, Aupoxrémw “‘twanging like a lyre.” 
paroxytone. 


dpxa.o-, Suid. 

idd-, Hermes ap. Stob. 1. 389. 19 
Hense. 

T 6po0-, Ptol. (Soph.). 

xaAxo-, Pherecrates 2. 315. Mein., 
fe 


xaAxé-, Hom.,-+ 

xado-, Hesych. 

tado-, Lex. MS. (Th.). 

9A0-, Nonn. 

fndé, Arb 

afnd0o-, Plut. 

é\X0-, Hesych., Phot. s.v. 7Aexrpov. 

xadaporvmop (MS. -rizov), Adxw- 
ves, Hesych. 

épo-, pap. Greco-Egizii 1. 50. 116, 
+ 

yvopo-, Ar.,+ 

{ eixovo-, Georg. Mon. 775. 17 Bekk. 

povorumws, Epiphan. 2. 534. 24 
Dind. 

om\ayxvo-, Manass. Chron. 4774. 

xetwvo-, Aesch. 

aro-, Joseph., Ditt. Syll. 588. 31, 
183. 

xovdpo-, Arist. 

iepo-, Ps.-Dion. Areop. 328 A 
Migne,+ 

@npo-, Orph. H. 

6po-=dpe-, Aesch. 

Tt mpo-, Adam. 182. 23 Bakh. (adv., 
Hesych.). 

? rporuma, ta (or rpdo-?), Diose. 1. 
27. 

mpotumws (for mpwrorimws?), He- 
sych. 

xevtpo-, Schol. Ar. Nub. 450 Ruth. 

xevtpo-, Hesych. 

t dorporvrws, Jo. Damasc. 3. 1293 
B Migne. 

oravpo-, Greg. Naz. 3. 969 A, 1258 
A Migne. 


L. and S. assume that the word is 
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-TUTOS, OV 
ioo-, Athan. 2.720 Migne,+ 
xpvod-, Eur. 
Tdppyro-, Psellus 573 B Migne. 
parrd-, Ps.-Manetho. 
avro-, Opp. 
mpwro-, Dion. Thrac. 25. 3 Uhlig,+ 
fwo-, Nonn.,+ 

otvmros, Galen Lex. Hipp. s.v. d\a, 

Hesych. 8.v. orvrn. 


mpoo-tumos, ov, Plin. 35. 152, 
Diose. 4. 10,+ 


Bov-, Ap. Rh.,+ 
-wros, ov, and y, ov, the latter indi- 
cated (proper names, 6), oxytone 
and proparoxytone 
dAa-, Nonn.,+ [VII. 429. 
aiy-, Arist.,+ 
dAoy-, Aesch.,+ 
dpy-, Nic. fr. 74. 19 Sch. 
yopy-, Aesch.,-+ 
avy-, Welcher Syll. Ep. (L. and §.). 
1? Aié-, SGDI. 5102. 
pod-, Diose. 
ve-, Hesych. 
Tvéwrov (or viwrov), Diodotos ap. 
Erotian. 98 Klein, Plin. 15. 26. 
Torepe-wrds, Emped. 21. 6 Diels 
(VII. 428. 
*Aydb-, P. 
fav6-, Opp. 
Tt wedu-, Herodian 1. 188. 5 L. 
T Ac, Soph. or Eur. p. 531 Nauck. 
oxo-, Max. Epirota 1 ¢ Ludw.,+ 
TddAo-, Emped. 21. 14 Diels. 
} Kapi- (= Kdp-?), SGDI. 1339. 6 
(VII. 427. 
éypi-, Eur.,+-[VII. 428. 
? wepi-, Hesych. s.v. dudicwrov. 
T xpi-, Phot. R. 151. 6. 
pupt-, Aesch. 
x@mos, VV. LL. (Th.). 
-kw7os, ov (substantives indicated) 
é-, Philipp. in Anth. P. 


eixood-, Hesych. 8.v. eixoodporo. 
mevra-, CGL. 2. 401. 25. 
tpwaxovta-, Polyb. 22. 26. 13. 
peAdy-, Schol. vet. Eur. Or. 821. 
éyxwmov, Ath. 
&-, Eur.,+ 
€\ux-wids, ov, Orph. H. 
éxi-xwros, ov “furnished with 
oars,” Cic.,+ 
ézi- “up to the hilt,” Ar. 
émi-, 6 “rower, captain,” Menander 
Eph., inscr. Rev. d. Etudes Gr. 
17. 210. 2. 
tpi-, v.l. in Clem. Al. 2. 64. 20 
Dind. 
6p60-, Hesych. 
tior-, Gell. 10. 25. 
dirc-, Hesych. 8.v. prArjperpor. 
povo-, Eur. 
durd- (MS.; Lob. AiOe-), Phan. in 
Anth. P. 
t o8apé-, Timoth. Pers. 155. 
. xepo-, Basil. Gramm.,+(Th.). 
paxpo-, E.M. 282. 16. 
apo-, Aesch.,-++ 
é\ehavrd-, Theopomp. Com. 2. 
800 Mein. 
avré-, Aesch. 
apoo-, Thuc.,-+ 
yAavk-wrds, ov, Cornut. Compend. 
20. 
TAavx-, Steph. B. s.v. "AAaAxKo- 
penov. 
€i-kw7ros, ov, Opp. 
Avk-wros, P. 
kadvuk-wrds, ov (Ruhnken; MS. 
kaXo7ds), Hesych. 
moAv-Kwros, ov, Soph.,+ 
éAwds, Soph. fr. 271 Nauck,+ 
-w7ros, ov, oxytone and proparoxytone 
peyad-, Opp. 
kaA- (or xadvx-, q.v.), Hesych. 
duBa-, Aesch.,+[VII. 429. 
vi-Awzros, ov, Th. without ref. 
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-W7TOS, OV 


tnA-, Soph.,+ 

xowA-, Eur. [VII. 428. 

{ Kowwwrot, SGDI. 1354. 8. [VII. 
432. 

t oxAGmos, Jo. Canan. 469 Bekk. 

pove-Aw7os, ov, Anton. Mon. 1367. 

avA-wrds, ov, Opp. 

yoyyvaA-, Hesych. 

aiu-, Leonidas in Anth. P.,+ 

peAav-, Marcell. Sidet. (Th.),+ 

Madar-, P. 

xvav-, trag. fr. adesp. 541. 3 Nauck, 
+ 

mapev-, Eur.,+[VII. 428. 

dppev- (4, dv, Luc.), Plat.,+-[VII. 
428. 

lv-, P. 

xeXaw-, Herodian 1. 188. 4 L. 

deav-, 4, ov, Hes. [VII. 431. 

ore(t)v-(4, ov, Tzetz. Prolog. Lye. 
2. 32 Scheer), Hom.,+[VII. 422. 

oiv- (y, ov, Hipp.(?) Nat. Mul. 22. 
529 Kiihn,+), Eur.,+ 

Tt Soros, Eust. Od. 1721. 9. 

Ky-Gzos, P. 

xvov-wids, ov, Nonn. 

pov-, Call. 

?d-xavwros, ov, Jo. Malal. 265 
Dind. 

paos, Aesch. fr. 263. 2 Nauck,+ 

{Kdp-wros (=Kapi-?), SGDI. 
1350. 2. 

poppap-, dv, Eur. 

Ildp-wzros, Polyb. 1. 24. 4. 

pvoap-, ov, Ps.-Manetho. 

Xap» év, Herodian 1. 188. 4 L., 
Ps.-Manetho,+ 

Ap-amos, IG. 7. 299. 

gaidp-w7ds, dv-, Aesch. Ag. 725(?), 
Eur.,+[VII. 428. 

Ttdp-, a, ov, IG. 4. 952. 1 [VIT. 425. 

poBep-, Orph. fr. (Th.), Or. Sib. 
13. 78. 


orvyep-, Agath. in Anth. P. 

yaXep-, A.B. 

dzép-, Phryn. Praep. Soph. 10. 18 
de Borries,+[VII. 422. 

vuxtep-, Eur.,+[VII. 429. 

dorep-, Aesch. fr. 170. 2 Nauck,+ 
[VII. 423. 

*Aotép-, P. 

aifp- (v.1. aif-), Ps.-Manetho. 


avOpwros, Hom.,+- 
“AvOpwros, P. 
-dv@pw7os, ov (substantives indicated) 


gay-, Hesych.,+ 

éAty-, Xen.,+ 

yevd-, 6, Eust. (Th.). 

6e-, 6, Jo. Chrys. (Th.),+ 

T 6p8dvOpwrov, CGL. 3. 570. 58. 

pes Lue.,+ 

Tdypi-, 6, Corona Pretiosa (Du 
Cange). 

@Onpt-, 6, Ps.-Herodian (Th.). 

pupt-, Greg. Nyss (Th.), Anna 
Comn. 8. 5,+ 

puppnk-, 6, Pherecrates 2. 310 
Mein.,+ 

xarx-, 6, Zosimus Panop. 110. 3 
Berthelot. 

Avk-, Marcell. Sidet. ap. Aetius 
Iatr. in Férster Physiogn. 2. 
282,-+ 

gur-, Aesch.,+ 

dguA-, Plut. 2. 1098 D,+ 

yur-, Anast. Sin. (Th.). 

T éonudvOpwrov, Lambros Romans 
Grecs 1. 1268. 

mayv-, Caesarius 1164 Migne. 

Txvay-, Tzetz. in Cram. An. Ox. 3. 
303. 

xuv-, Marcell. Sidet. ap. Aetius 
Iatr. in Férster Physiogn. 2. 
282,-+ 

ovv-, 6, Eust. (Th.). 

éé-, Aretae.,+ 

pug-, Themist. (Th.), Liban. 
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-dvOpwros, ov 
Bo-, 6, Tzetz. 
avro-, 6, Arist.,+ 
am-, Aesch.,+ 
imm-, 6, Eust. 
trep-, Dion. H.,+ 
Bovrpayoravp-, Tzetz. Hist. 7. 485. 
dpyvp-, 6, Zosimus Panop. 112. 1 
Berthelot. 

io-, Severian (Th.). 

puo-, Phryn. Com. 2. 580 Mein.,+ 

tpw-, 6, Diog. Cyn. ap. Diog. L. 6. 
47. 

xpvo-, 6, Zosimus Panop. 112. 2 
Berthelot. 

moAv-, Thuc.,-+ 

T dpx-, 6, Iren.,+(Soph.). 

oxvOp-wres, ov (4, dv Hipp. 1. 243. 
17 Kihlew.,+), Aesch.,+[VII. 
429. 

kp@mos, Theognost., Anton. Mon. 

1252. 

-wiros, ov, oxytone and proparoxytone 
poppop-, Ar. [VII. 431. 
dotp-=dorep-, Eur. 
tavp-, Ion 6. 2 Crusius,+ 
evp-, Eur.,+[VII. 428. 

Eip-, P. [VII. 432. 

{Etp- (or Eipwras?), IG. 3. 1181. 

T BdeAvp-, Eudoc. Cypr. 1. 94. 

mup-, Aesch.,-++ 

Bdoovp-, Dion. P.,+ 

*Op-, 6 and %, P. [VII. 432. 

’Ao-, "Aowrd, td, P. 

pedeo- (or weAavwrrds?), Theognost. 
Can. 69. 6. 

Aio-, P. [VII. 433. 

eic-, Hom.,+ 

dudio-, Aesch. fr. 41 Nauck. [VII. 
422. 

T’Apdio-, IG. 1. 439. 

mpoawrov (rpdowros, 6, Plat. Com. 
2. 691 Mein.), Hom.,+[VII. 422. 


IIpéowmor, P. 


-mpdowmros, ov (substantives indi- 


cated) 

a-, Plat.,+ 

terpa-, Plut.,+ 

{ xara-, Porph. Cer. 672. 8 Reiske. 

&-, Dion. Thrac. 68 Uhlig,+ 

xadXt-, Philox. 6 Crusius. 

groxodAu-, Jo. Climac. 832 B 
Migne. 

Tept-, Cosm. Carm. Greg. 489 
Migne. 

tpt-, Chariclid. 4. 556 Mein.,+ 

avrt-, Xen.,+ 

Tdpri-, Philes (Koum.). 

dudu-, Emped. 61. 1 Diels, + 

Té-, pap. Grenf. 2. 100. 5 (adv., 
Ignat. Vit. Niceph. 181. 17 de 
Boor). 

map-, Plotin. 

? éu-, Ps.-Phalar. Ep. 147. 

xapaBo-, Luc. 

tpayo-, Suid. s.v. pevdyv. 

aiyo-, Hat. 

AWorpéowmor, P. 

épviOo-, Porph. 

6p60-, Caesarius (Th.). 

émwG0-, Schol. Tzetz. (Th.). 

TiB.o-, pap. mag. Leid. V 5. 60. 

idvo-, Ptol. (Th.). 

+ dvoixeo-, Tzetz. in Nauck Lex. 
Vind. 252. 

T yeAow-, MS. (Koum.). 

Tt dAAow-, MS. (Koum.). 

? éuoo-, E.M. (Th.). 

xpo-, Hdt.,+ 

pupwo-, Jo. Mon. (Th.). 

éguo-, pap. mag. Leid. V 5. 19 
(dqgeo-), + 

kaxo-, Xenocr. ap. Stob. 3. 351. 
20 Gaisf. 

iepaxo-, Eus. P. E. 1. 140 Dind., 
pap. (Herw.). 

yvvako-, pap. Oxy. 3. 465. 203,+ 

xaAxo-, Jo. Chrys. 1. 890 Migne. 
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-mpoowrros, ov 

xado-, Manass. Chron. 6071,+ 

oxvAdo-, Th. without ref. 

otpoyyvao-, Arist.,+ 

oo-, Plat.,+ 

t duo-, Anast. Sin. 144 C Migne. 

orvyvo-, Greg. Naz.,+ (Th.). 

éevo-, Jo. Antioch.,+ (Th.). 

orevo-, Ps.-Arist. Physiogn. 

{ rrnvo-, Solom. 1342 A Migne. 

{ podwo-, Theoph. cont. 472. 22 
Bekk. 

oepvo-, Eust. (Th.). 

évo-, Solom. 1341 A Migne, Schol. 
Luc. 150. 7 Rabe. 

povo-, Draco Stratonic. ap. Apoll. 
Dysce. de Pron. 17. 2 Schn.,+ 

Sarpovo-, Germ. Cpol. (Th.). 

xuvo-, Luc.,+ 

Kuvorpécwror, oi, P. 

retpaywvo-, Hdt. 

{ immo-, pap. Denkschrift. d. Wien. 
Akad. 36. 2. 80. 1. 2549. 

{ dvOpwro-, Euth. Zugab. 1292 D 
Migne. 

coBapo-, Manass. Chron. 1048, 
etc. 

txafapo-, Imperat. Mich. ap. 
Symeon Magister 673 Bekk. 

t iAapo-, Acta Io. 88 Bonnet,+ 

datdpo-, Manass. 

dvdpo-, Hesych. s.v. dvdporpapov. 

érepo-, Phoebamm.,+ 

}dorepo-, Hesych. Hier. 1557 C 
Migne. 

Sevreporpoowmws, Theodos. (Th.). 

tpudepo-, Manass. Chron. 3859. 

évOnpo-, Jo. Malal. 257. 7 Dind. 

oxdnpo-, LXX Ez. 2. 4 (v. 1), Aq. 
V. T., Theodotian V. T. (Hatch 
and Redp.). 

épvOpo-, Malch. 273 Bekk. 

dmepo-, Ps.-Dion. Areop. 481 A 
Migne,+ 
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paxpo-, pap. Petr. 1. 12. 3,+ 

puxpo-, Ps.-Arist. Physiogn.,+ 

mporpoowmws, Mich. Glyc. Ann. 
558 Bekk. 

tavpo-, Schol. Ap. Rh. (Th.), pap. 
(Herw.). 

aicxpo-, Suid. s.v. iAoxAjjs IT. 

Tico-, Eccl. (Koum.). 

povoo-, Philodem. in Anth. P. 

teparo-, Ps.-Herodian (Th). 

xapiro-, Manass. 

tpito-, Theodos. (Th.). 

Aeovro-, pap. Oxy. 3. 465. 162, 
Procl. ad Plat. Tim. 202. 25 
Diehl,+ 

Aerro-, Is. Porph. 87. 3 Hinck. 

avro-, pap. Oxy. 8. 1086. 64, Luc.,+ 

Tavrompédcwmov, Porph. Cer. 45 
Reiske. 

mpwto-, Moschop. (Th.). 

éA¢go-, Hippiatr. (Th.). 

Trpipopdo-, Lybistr. et Rhod. 
(Koum.). 

dvo-, Plut.,+ 

98v-, Matro,+ 

ev-, Simon. 23 Bgk.4,+ 

Evrpoowror, P. 

purev-, Basil. 2. 825 B Migne,+ 

Ondrv-, Suid. 8.v. Sepives. 

moXv-, Lyc. Orator ap. Arist.,+ 

Bov- (Bovo-, Solom. 1342 Migne), 
Porph.,+ 

mAartv-, Arist. Mirab.,+ 

aupo-w7ds, ov, Marcell. Sidet. (Th.), 
Opp. 

Kaoo-wr7ds, P. [VII. 427. 


?tcowmos, 4 (toowrov, rd, Cels. 4. 15 


(8), +), LXX Ex. 12. 22, etc., + 


-wiros, ov, oxytone and proparoxytone 


Avo-, P.[VIT. 422. 

xpvo-, Eur.,+ 

xat-, Hippiatr. (Th.) [VII. 429. 
aipar-, Eur. 

repat-, h. Hom.[VII. 423, 431. 
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pér-wrov, 76, Hom.,+[VII. 422. 

T per-wrds, 4, Plin. 12. 107,+ 
Mér- (Thessalian, Mérovros), P. 
Mérwzmov, 70, P. [VII. 432. 

~péT wos, ov 

tT? dpy-, Phryn. Trag. 16 Nauck. 
&-, App. 

avri-, Xen.,+- 


xapyi-, Leo in Purgold. Observatt. 


p. 278. 
Onpofvyoxapyi-, Anth. P. 
Kpvyi-, Luc. 
dpyo-, Philo Belop. (Th.). 
Aevxo-, pap. Grenf. 2. 14(b)3,+ 
peyado-, E.M. 396. 50. 
Tt xrnvo-, Philes (Koum.). 
typo-, Rufinus in Anth. P. 5. 35. 
mpo-, Erotian (Th.). 
tavpo-, Orph. H. 
ioo-, Xen. 


Co.LumBia UNIVERSITY 


evpv-, Hom.,+ 
dacv-, Geop. 
mAatu-, Ael. N. A. 12. 19,+ 


? vérwrov, 76, Hipp. 21. 477 Kiihn,+ 


vuxt-wirds, ov, Eur. 

dyr-, Eur. I.A. 584,+[VII. 429. 

Kpér-, P.[VII. 433. 

1? Xpyor-, SGDI. 3597. 10. 

ev-, Eur.,+ 

{ Ei-, IG. 14. 1809. 

duBAv-, Hipp. Morb. Sacr. 21. 608 
Kihn,+ 

éyxeAv-, Luc. 

moAv- “with many eyes,” Hesych., 
+[VII. 430. 

moAv- ‘with many holes,” Hom.,-+ 

pou-, Xen.,-+ [VII. 422. 

éév-, Arist. ,+ 

’Okvwrov, P. 

SodArx-, Hesych. 








NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


AJAX AND THE VULTURES (SOPH. Ai. 167-71) 


In the Classical Review (X XVI, 4) I attempted to show that émPavr’ 
in 144 is merely a resumption of ém.87 in the first sentence of the parodos, 
and, further, that we had totally misconceived the poet’s meaning in vss. 
143-45.!_ I am disposed to think that we have also completely misunder- 
stood vss. 167-71 at the very end of the parodos, in which, in the (supposed) 
famous simile of the aiyvmés, scholars have universally identified Ajax 
with the vulture; for, in my opinion, it is not the Salaminian hero himself, 
but his foes, that Sophocles intended to represent as yizes. 

In Liddell and Scott on aiyumds we find these words: “and often in the 
poets from Homer downwards.” But certainly this should read ‘and not 
often”; for the word is found only four times in the Jlzad (II 428 repeated in 
P 460), and twice in the Odyssey (w 217, x 302), while in the post-Homeric 
poets it does not occur at all, with the solitary exception of Aesch. Ag. 49 
(rpdmov aiyyméov). In prose aiyvmids barely emerges. The word is 
glossed in Hdt. 3.76 by yurav—and here aiyvmds is not the pursuer, but 
the pursued! 

If my conception of the poet’s meaning is correct, the point of the passage 
is lost in all the explanations hitherto offered. Sophocles is contrasting the 
clamors of the Danai with the absolute silence which would ensue, if Ajax 
should appear. The emphasis is on ratayodow and dg@wvo. The verb has 
nothing to do with “the chatter of flocking birds,” but refers to the loud 
uproar made by the Danai, to their outcries against Ajax, in contra- 
distinction to the motionless cowering and perfect silence, of the awe-struck 
Greeks, which would inevitably prevail, if the Salaminian hero should make 
his appearance. Old Strepsiades learns from Socrates that dowep Bpovri Td 
Lwpidvov wataye, and when clouds strike together, pyyvuvta: kai matayov- 
ow (Nub. 378). The clashing of shields is a warayos (Ach. 539); and 
the chorus of women in the Lysistrata speak of a OopvBov xai mardyou 
xutpeiov (329). The noun rarayos signifies “strepitus,” such as the beating 
of wings, a great noise obx évds Sopds (Aesch. Sept. 104), an xos, & Krvzos, 
the battle din, ratayos dowidwv (Eur. Heracl. 832). The substantive occurs 
twice in Sophocles (Ant. 125; Tr. 519), the verb only in this passage. Cf. 
N 283, Il 769, @9: év & érecov peyddw wardyw; Hdt. 7.211: Bow re Kai 


1 My interpretation and emendations seem to receive additional support from 


the following passages: Eur. Phoen. 153 ff.: d\dorwp .... Bpldwv.... ért matdas @Ba; 
Med. 1333: dddorop’ els Eu’ Ecxnyav: Hipp. 1382; Zuord 7’ ém’ éué; Aesch. Ag. 1175: 
Saluwv brepbev Bapds éumlrywy; cf. Lucian Char.3 xyewov.... éumerwr. 
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natayy érnwav. The mdrayos in our passage is the fayerjs Adyos éx 
Aavaiy (138) and the peydAo OdpvBo (142). Cf. 164: td rowtrwv 
OopvByj. These the sailors cannot repel unaided. “Clangorem fundit 
uastum uultur.” But if Ajax should come forth, the Greeks in abject terror 
would cower mute and still. 

Now yvzes are, according to Hesychius, dpvea capxoddya Kai vexpo- 
paya; cf. A237 xpda yires Sovra, A 578 yore... . rap éxapov. The 
word occurs in the Rhesus qualified by the same adjective with which it is 
associated (as I believe) in the Ajax: werewois yupi Oowarnpiov (Rhes. 515); 
cf. Androm. 74; Tro. 598. In Aeschylus we find yumas zérpa (Suppl. 
796), but not yw; nor does it occur in Sophocles. 

What has happened, then, in these verses? Simply a breaking-up of the 
sentence, incorrect punctuation, as in 144. A colon was placed after 
éyéAa. and a fresh start taken at peydAa yvrav, which was mistaken for 
péyav aiyvmv—words which Sophocles certainly did not write. To 
secure the desired long syllable before the diaeresis, editors have resorted to 
all sorts of devices: Dawes adds 8, Toup. o’, Heath y’. The participle 
trodcicavres has even been transferred to another part of the sentence 
(Seyffert), or excised as a gloss (Dobree, Bergk, Nauck, Wecklein). To 
secure a “but” Jebb adopts the device of Dawes. But we already have an 
adversative at the beginning of the sentence: 


GN’ —bre yap 5) 7d cdv Sup’ dwrddpav, 
marayovow dre rrnvav ayédac 
peydrar yurdv—irodeloavres 

Tax’ av dtalpvns, ef od pavelns, 

ovyg mriteav &pwvor, 


We have only to place one reading over the other to see how close the resem- 
blance is: 


peyadavyurwy 
peyavaryurov 


In uncials A needs but a stroke to make N, while in minuscules the two 
letters might easily be confused in such a sentence; and w was sometimes 
mistaken for ov, a, or vo. Moreover, the clause seemed to stop at dyéAa, 
and as irodcicavres required an object, the metamorphosis of peydAae yurav 
into a péyav aiyvmdv was but natural. Furthermore, the adjective seems 
to require a substantive, for rrnvav of itself does not indicate that the 
flocks are birds; they might be griffins, bats, sphinxes, serpents, horses, 
arrows, or even words. 

The fact is, the whole passage has been misunderstood chiefly because 
Ajax was thought to be the aiyvmds. But he is not—he is the eagle: 
érrafov aor’ dpvibes Snvv | alerov eSarivas davevtra (Alcae. Fr. 27). The 
simile ends at yvr@v—the rest is purely metaphor, (Cf. Pind. P. 4.57: 
érragav 8 dxivnto. awd | jpwes); there is no reference (directly) to birds 
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of any kind. If Ajax should appear, the Greeks would cower. He is an 
aierds, they dpvHes; but it is an implied, not an expressed comparison. 
There is no allusion to the Homeric aiyvmoi yappdvuxes dyxvdoxeidar; 
and there is no ellipsis in the beginning of the sentence, as many scholars 
have thought. 


J. E. Harry 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


EMENDATION OF OLYMPIODORUS Scholia in Platonis Phaedonem 
(Finckh, p. 39, 1. 9) 


“od kal 9 dvopalopevn avdpia trois ovTw.’”’ dvopafopevn, bd T&v mwoddOv. 
Svoparos yap povov Kowod peréxovow, 7) wept Td mpaypa Siudepopevar: So the 
MSS. Finckh suggests “fortasse 7 delendum.”’ A better remedy is to read 
of epi TO mpayya Sudepdpwev. It is another case of iotacism. See Classi- 
cal Philology, I, 81. Olympiodorus is perhaps thinking of such Platonic 
passages as Sophist 218 C: viv yap 3) ov re Kdyw rovrov mép. Tovvopua 
povov exopev Kowwg To de Epyov, etc. 

Pau SHOREY 


NOTE ON ARISTOTLE Metaphysics 10866, 32-37 


ére 52 008? Emcornra Ta croxeias ob yap Kaddbdov, } 5 éervorhun Trdv Kadddov. 
Sfdov 8° ex re rdv dwodeliewy xal rv dpisuav ob yap ylyverar cvdAdoyiopds Sri Tbde 
7d tplywvov dbo dpbais, el wh wav rplywvov So dpOais, od’ Bri 682 6 AvOpwros SGow el 
ph was AvOpwros SPov. 

The most recent translator, Ross, renders this [italics mine]: ‘Again, 
the elements will not be even knowable; for they are not universal and knowl- 
edge is of universals. This is clear both from demonstrations and from 
definitions; for we do not conclude that this triangle has its angles equal to 
two right angles unless every triangle has its angles equal to two right 
angles, nor that this man is an animal unless every man is an animal.” 

The German translator Lasson (p. 266) and all modern interpreters 
known to me take the passage in the same way. It is the natural interpre- 
tation, so long as we think in terms of modern logic and idiom. From the 
point of view of Aristotelian logic and Greek idiom it is improbable and, 
I believe, almost demonstrably wrong. 

Note first that Aristotle does not merely say that knowledge is derived 
from universal (propositions). He says it is of universals, as is proved by 
definitions and demonstrations. Now definitions and syllogistic demonstra- 
tions are elsewhere associated in the same way: Met. 10396, 27 ff.; Analyt. 
Post. 75b, 31. Their common feature is not merely that they depend upon, 
but that they are concerned with 76 xa@oAov, are of it. This is obviously 
so in the case of the definition. We do not define the particular or the 
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individual. Analogy then leads us to expect in the present passage the 
statement that the (apodeictic) syllogism does not conclude to a particular 
and individual but a universal. That is elsewhere Aristotle’s doctrine. 
The “scientific” or apodeictic syllogism is of the xa@dAov. Analyt. Post. 
1, 75b, 21 ff. 

The syllogism with a particular conclusion is an inferior type (Analyt. 
Post. 79a, 25 ff.):  év paév yap TO péow oxypate od yiverar KaTyyopiKds ovAXo- 
yropuds, 4 8 rot ri éorw emornun Katapdcews. ev 8 1G eoydrw yiverar piv 
GAN’ ov xaborov, 7d SE ri éote THV KaBdXrOV éoriv. 

Aristotle does not recognize singular propositions in his classification 
(Analyt. Priora. Al; Grote, Aristotle, I, 205), and the conclusion to an 
individual case interests him very little and is practically ignored. 

In the passage before us the assumption of a particular and individual 
conclusion makes the illustration singularly inept. Outside of a primer of 
logic nobody would use the syllogism to infer that the angles of this particular 
triangle equal two right angles, or that this individual man is an animal. 
But we may rationally syllogize that a triangle as such has its angles equal 
to two right angles, or that man, since he feeds or breathes or feels, belongs 
to the class animals. This is not only the Aristotelian, but the Platonic 
doctrine also: Rep. 510 D: rots épwpevos eideor tpooyxpavrat Kai Tovs Adyous 
mepi adT@v rowivTa, ov wept TovTwv Suavoovpevot, GAN’ éxeivwv wept ols Tadra 
€orke, TOD TeTpaywvouv avTod Evexa Tos Adyous movovpevor Kal Suaperpov aiTijs, 
GAN’ od Tavrys Hv ypaovow. 

Can we get this meaning from the Greek text? I think so. We have 
only to assume that «i 47 does not here mean “unless,” but is to be taken in 
its idiomatic sense as a virtual equivalent of d\Ad. We may then translate: 
“For we do not syllogize that this triangle has its angles equal to two right 
angles but that every triangle has its angles equal to two right angles, nor 
that this man is an animal but that every man is an animal.” And that is 
almost precisely what Aristotle tells us elsewhere as we have seen. 

For this use of ei wy, with the force of “only,” “merely,” or “but” cf. 
Aristophanes Eq. 186; Av. 1680; Thesm. 897, with the notes of Blaydes and 
Merry. Also Stephanus, s.v., and Kiihner-Gerth, II, 487. 

I hesitated for a time both because of the absence of ye and from doubt 
whether we may properly attribute this solitary instance of the idiom to 
Aristotle. But the ye is not really necessary except to emphasize colloquial 
or defiant insistence. And Aristotle’s sense of style is not such as to preclude 
the accidental use of any convenient word or turn of phrase that happened 
to occur to him. My doubts were finally removed by the observation that 
Alexander, whose feeling for Greek idiom can generally be trusted when he 
is not straining the proof of a thesis, unquestioningly takes the passage in 
the way here proposed. He writes: Hayduck 789, 32: dri 8& ai émorjpae 
tav Kabdrov SpAov, Pyoiv, ék Te TOV dodeigewv Kal TOV Spiopar, Kai of Spiopot 
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yap tav Kabcdov, as év TH Z ris mapovons Seixvutar wpayyareias Kal ai dao- 
dei~es Spoiws, ds ev rois ‘Yorépors éudOowev dvadvrixois. ov yap yiveras 6 dpu- 
pos 7 6 ovdAoyiopds Kai 4 dwrddekis epi Ttovde Tod pepixod Tprywvov, St. Tdd€ 
ras tpeis ywvias Svolv épOais ivas éxet, GAAA wavTds Tprywvov, ods’ Sri dde 6 
pepixds GvOpwmros (adv éotiv, GAAG was dvOpwros. 

Pau. SHOREY 


NOTE ON THE LATIN ACCENT 


Articles in recent numbers of two classical periodicals tempt me to say 
a word more upon a subject discussed by me some five years ago in this 
journal (Vol. II, pp. 444-60). One of the articles is a paper by Turner in 
the Classical Review for 1912 (pp. 147-53), and the other is by Skutsch in 
Glotta (Bd. IV, pp. 187-200). 

Turner aims to deal “with each sound-change that has been attributed 
to the action of the penultimate (=three-syllable) stress-accent either during 
or immediately preceding the classical period” (p. 147). With this object 
in mind he makes a careful examination of the cases in question and comes 
to the conclusion that “there is . . . . no phonetic evidence in the classical 
and pre-classical periods for the existence of a penultimate [=three-syllable] 
stress in classical Latin” (p. 153). In his discussion of sound-changes 
he confines his attention to those forms which were in good literary use, and 
with a list thus drawn up the case against the stress-theory of the Latin 
accent is very strong. In fact it is doubtful if any evidence can be found 
in formal Latin from 250 B.c. to the close of the fourth century of our era 
to support the theory that the Latin accent was primarily a stress. But 
an adequate presentation of the material bearing on the nature which the 
Latin accent had after the appearance of literature should include sound- 
changes in Vulgar Latin, changes vouched for by forms which found no 
acceptance in the writings of trained literary men, by such popular forms, 
for instance, as adias, habias, vinia, and sinatus. The weakening of the 
vowel in these words can hardly be explained otherwise than through the 
influence of a stress-accent. In other words Vulgar Latin seems to furnish 
clear proof of the predominance of the stress-element in the accent. Now 
the dilemma with which we are here brought face to face appears to find 
its only solution in the hypothesis that in popular Latin the accent always 
continued to be one of stress, while in literary Latin the stress-element 
became subordinate to the pitch. 

This theory was set forth in Classical Philology in the article referred 
to above, and in that paper it was maintained that the development of 
pitch in the Latin accent, until it became the predominant factor, was 
largely due to Greek influence. At this point Skutsch’s article in Glotta 
is of interest, because it deals with the influence which one language may 
exert upon another, especially in the matter of accent. Skutsch remarks 
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(p. 190) “Alles was zur Sprechmelodie gehért, d.h., also in erster Reihe 
der Akzent, wird besonders leicht nachgeahmt,” and in application of this 
principle he attributes to Etruscan influence the fixing of the accent in 
pre-literary Latin on the initial syllable, and maintains that the three- 
syllable law of incidence was adopted from Greek. Now it is easy to believe 
that Rome’s literary men in their efforts to make literary Latin as much 
like literary Greek as possible cultivated the pitch-element at the expense 
of the stress in the accent used in formal Latin, if it appears, as Skutsch’s 
article makes highly probable, that the entire Roman people in their every- 
day speech, without conscious effort, changed twice the principles governing 
the incidence of their accent, first under the influence of the Etruscans, and 
later, of the Greeks. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Frank Frost ABBottr 


PLATO Timaeus 37 C 

ws 5¢.... evbnoe T&v didlwy Oedy yeyovds Ayadua 6 yervioas warip. 

And when the father who begat it perceived the created image of the im- 
mortal gods.—JoweErTr. 

On this passage Dr. Archer-Hind comments: “This is a very singular 
phrase .... the dédoxe Geof can be nothing else than the ideas. But 
nowhere else does Plato call the ideas gods, and the significance of so calling 
them is very hard to see. If however Plato wrote 6e@v—which I cannot 
help regarding as doubtful—I am convinced that he used this strange phrase 
with some deliberate purpose.” 

Others take dyaAya as “delight” or “glory,” rather than in the derived 
sense; but this still leaves the difficulty that, at this stage of the Timaeus, no 
“gods” exist beyond the one Artifex of the universe—é yervjoas raryp. 

Is the following a possible hypothesis? Plato wrote rav ddiwv y. ay., 
“an image of the things eternal.” An early copyist added the gloss ideav, 
which in process of time became incorporated in the text. From ddiwv 
jdev the change to didiwv Gedy would be easy to a tired or hurried copyist, 
especially as the latter phrase would be familiar to him in other contexts. 


Marecaret E. Hirst 
University Hous 


BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 


ISIDORE’S INSTITUTIONUM DISCIPLINAE AND PLINY THE 
YOUNGER 


The editor of the works of Isidore of Seville faces difficulties that perhaps 
surpass those offered by any other Latin author. In the case of the Ety- 
mologiae, the examination of the manuscripts alone involves an enormous 
amount of labor, and the attempt to bring order out of the chaos of variants, 
interpolations, etc., might well frighten the most conscientious scholar. It 
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is not this difficulty, however, that has discouraged the various editors who 
have begun the work and has forced us to be content so long with Arevalo’s 
text. The main textual problems have probably been solved by Lindsay 
(Isidori Hispalensis Episcopi Etymologiarum sive Originum Libri XX, Oxford, 
1910), who is an ideal editor for a work of this sort, being a rare combination 
of a Latinist of the highest order, a paleographer of the first rank, and an 
experienced and skilful editor of classical texts. 

The great problem connected with the editing of the text of Isidore is 
the discovery of his sources; we cannot be sure about the text until we know 
its source, and in the case of Isidore we must assume a source for almost 
everything that he wrote, for he is the least original of Latin writers. Very 
little has been done in the way of preliminary investigation to make the 
task of the editor easier, partly because the sources cannot be satisfactorily 
studied until we have a critical edition; the logical escape from this dilemma 
is to have the two problems worked out by the same scholar pari passu, if 
his time and strength permit; and we undoubtedly shall have much light 
thrown on this difficult problem when Anspach has finished his work. 

The difficulty of breaking up a literary mosaic such as Isidore often con- 
structed is best shown by the model investigation by Traube on the sources 
of Etymologiae I, 22 (“Die Geschichte der tironischen Noten bei Suetonius 
und Isidorus,’’ Archiv fir Stenographie, LIII [1901], 198 ff.); the historical 
and geographical sources of the Etymologiae have been carefully investigated 
by Philipp (Quellen und Forschungen zur alten Geschichte und Geographie, 
Heft 25, Berlin, 1912). 

Perhaps no one of Isidore’s works contains, within an equal space, so 
much classical lore as the tract on “ Education” published by Anspach in 
Rheinisches Museum, LXVII (1912), 556 ff. from the Paris MS Lat. 2994 A, 
the latter half of which is written in the Spanish script of the end of the 
eighth or the beginning of the ninth century.!_ I made a copy of the text in 
Paris in the spring of 1910 with the intention of publishing it in my Isidor- 
studien now in the press, and of indicating the sources where it was possible 
to doso. Inasmuch as I have been forestalled by Anspach I content myself 
with this brief note. 

This document is remarkable in many respects; the contents point to a 
late author and a Christian. The important question, however, is not when 
it was written or who wrote it; what we want to know most is, where did 
the writer get his material? The subject-matter plainly belongs for the 
most part to the old Roman civilization, and it is clear at the first glance 
that no writer belonging to the Middle Ages or to the period immediately 


1Anspach puts the MS at the end of the eighth century; Delisle, Mélanges de 
Paléographie et de Bibliographie, p. 54, and Loew, whose studies of the Spanish script 
entitle his opinion to considerable respect, assign it to the ninth century. A facsimile 
of the superscription of the tract on ‘‘ Education” may be found in Nouveau Traité, 
III, 108. 
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preceding possessed such a mastery of phrase as we find here, however much 
the sentences may limp in their sequence. 

In the first place, there can be no reasonable doubt that the work is by 
Isidore. It is attributed to him in the MS, the MS itself is Spanish, and, 
as Anspach points out, the omission of the verb of saying, thinking, etc., is 
in Isidore’s manner; as will appear below, the method of compilation is that 
adopted by Isidore elsewhere. The parallelism between Il. 51 ff. of this 
tract (I cite according to Anspach’s numbering) and Etymologiae II, 16. 2 
is in itself almost convincing proof of Isidore’s authorship. Other instances 
might be added; e.g., ll. 60, 61 of our tract read: “amorem pecuniae velut 
omnium materiam scelerum evitantem”; cf. De offciis ii. 2. 1: “amorem 
pecuniae quasi materiam cunctorum criminum fugiant”; other reminis- 
cences occur in this same chapter. 

Whether the tract is an early work of Isidore we cannot tell; the parallel 
passages from other works cannot be cited as evidence because Isidore 
apparently rarely repeats a passage from his own writings, but cites direct 
from his original source. Neither can we feel sure as to Isidore’s purpose 
in writing the tract. It may have been intended as a part of a larger work. 
That it was intended as an actual guide for the instruction of the children of 
Spanish nobles, or, as Anspach suggests, “‘fiir einen Kénigssohn als Erzieh- 
ungsbrevier bestimmt” is not likely; as a programme for actual use it leaves 
too much unsaid, and I venture the assertion that Isidore would have been 
hard put to it to interpret his own text intelligently throughout. His inter- 
est is purely academic. The stress on athletics is not Christian; the climax 
athlete, perfect orator, philosopher-king is heathen; we have here a collec- 
tion of material bearing on education made by a man with a taste for anti- 
quarian learning. He had no practical end in view and was not troubled by 
the fact that his scheme was an anachronism. This is not the only case in 
Isidore where gems gathered from classical authors find themselves in a 
strange setting. 

There is a certain resemblance to the “Fiirstenspiegel,” as Anspach 
points out, but the inspiration for our tract came from a classical prototype 
of the “Fiirstenspiegel,” the panegyric, and in particular from Pliny’s 
Panegyric on Trajan. The praise of the hero inevitably takes the form of 
praising, among other things, the education that produced the hero and so 
furnishes an ideal for imitation. 

Pliny was an author not much read in the Middle Ages. We find no 
traces of an acquaintance with his writings from the fifth century to the time 
of Einhard. For the Panegyric we have no MSS older than the fifteenth 
century except the Milan palimpsest-fragments which belong to the seventh 
or eighth century. It is of interest, therefore, to find that a MS was in exist- 
ence in Spain as late as the seventh century. It is possible that Spain has 
in this case as in many others been the land of the tradition. The late date 
of the existing MSS makes a proof on paleographical evidence impossible. 
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The Spanish symptoms quur, quum, etc., are lacking, but these spellings 
could hardly be expected to survive the numerous transcriptions of the text 
down into the fifteenth century. Much stress cannot perhaps be laid on the 
fact that the prepositions per and pro are confused in a number of cases. 

I give the parallel passages from Isidore and Pliny. The text is contin- 
uous in both columns unless otherwise indicated. Parts not included in the 


parallel are italicized. 


IsIDORE 


Nulla in audiendo difficultas, in re- 
spondendo nulla mora... . 


Si quando adulescere coeperit annis 
atque vernantis vestiri floribus iuven- 
tutis, adsit in eo apta et virilis figura 
membrorum, duritia corporis, robur 
lacertorum et quod his validior ipso 
corpore animus fortior inperitet, non 
illum desidia et voluptas otii vel opu- 
lentiae, non rerum indulgentia molliat 
neque copiae parentum ad segnitiem 
luxum<que> perducant sed continuo 
labore ingenioque magistra virtus edo- 
ceat. Tum plene seu montibus sese 
seu mari exerceat et laetum opere cor- 
pus et crescentia laboribus membra 
miraberis. Hine iam non iaculo tantum 
debet aut equo uidere (=ludere?), sed et 
cursu atque saltu spatia transmittere, 
equitare, taculare, dimicare, palaestra 
cum aequalibus concertare, lustrare sal- 
tus, excutere cubilibus feras, primus 
quoque ferire, superare inmensa mon- 
tium iuga et horrentibus scopulis gra- 


dum inferre; certare cum fugacibus 
feris cursu, cum audacibus robore, cum 


callidis astu. Et enimvero, si quando 
placet id idem pedem in maria pro- 
ferre, non ille fluitantia vel<a> oculis 


tantum sequatur, sed nunc guberna- 
culis insidere, nunc cum valentissimo 
quoque sodalium certans discat fran- 
gere fluctus, domare ventos reluctantes- 
que remis transferre obstantia freta. 


PLIny 


79.6 Nulla in audiendo difficultas, 
nulla in respondendo mora. 


82.6 Nec vero per se magno opere 
laudaverim duritiam corporis ac 
lacertorum; sed si his validior ipso 
corpore animus imperitet, 

quem non fortunae 

indulgentia emolliat, 

non copiae principales ad segnitiem 
luxumque detorqueant, 


tune ego seu montibus 

seu mari exerceatur, et laetum opere 
corpus et crescentia laboribus membra 
mirabor. 


81.1 Quae enim remissio tibi nisi 
lustrare sal- 

tus, excutere cubilibus feras, 

superare immensa montium 

juga et horrentibus scopulis gradum 
inferre ..? (2) Olim. . his 

artibus futuri duces 

tmbuebantur, 

certare cum fugacibus feris 

cursu, cum audacibus robore, cum cal- 
lidis astu. . (4) Enimvero, si quando 
placuit idem corporis robur in maria 
proferre, non ille fluitantia vela aut 
oculis sequitur aut manibus, 

sed nune guberna- 

culis adsidet, nunc cum valentissimo 
quoque sodalium certat frangere 
fluctus, domitare ventos reluctantes 
remisque transferre obstantia freta. 
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The words illum desidia et voluptas otit vel opulentiae are apparently 
taken from the Panegyric 79. 5, ‘‘si non continuo se desidiae ac voluptati 
dedisset, otio tamen et quiete recreasset.”’ 

Pliny is not, however, the only author who has been plundered by Isidore 
in the above passage. Anspach has bracketed the words “‘equitare, iaculare, 
dimicare” as a gloss on “palaestra cum aequalibus concertare,” and the fact 
that they are not found in Pliny would seem at first sight to confirm his view. 
The assumption of a gloss or interpolation in a text of Isidore has more 
inherent probability in it than in the case of most Latin writers, for no other 
text has been so subject to change at the hands of the scribe. On the other 
hand, in scrutinizing his text we cannot hold Isidore to such strict account 
as other authors because his method of compilation often results in a loose 
construction or actual inconsistencies. In point of fact, the words which 
Anspach rejects form part of a passage taken from Sallust’s Jugurtha vi. 
1; “qui (Jugurtha) ubi primum adolevit, pollens viribus, decora facie, sed 
multo maxime ingenio validus, non se luxu neque inertiae corrumpendum 
dedit, sed uti mos gentis illius est, equitare, iaculari, cursu cum aequalibus 
certare et, cum omnibus gloria anteiret, omnibus tamen carus esse; ad hoc 
pleraque tempora in venando agere, leonem atque alias feras primus aut 
in primis ferire.” The only change made by Isidore is the substitution of 
palaestra for cursu; he has just mentioned running in the previous clause, 
and does so again a few lines below. That he had Sallust before him when 
he wrote is shown by the insertion of the words primus quoque ferire in the 
midst of the excerpt from Pliny 82. 2.! 

In a number of places my report as to the reading of the MS differs from 
Anspach’s: 1. 5, I read erudiant; Anspach gives the MS reading as erudiunt, 
but he reads erudiant in the text; 1.7, Anspach reads “indicium ipsa infantia 
crescat’’ in the text, but gives crescant as the MS reading; he suggests that the 
archetype may have had indicia. My copy reads “indicia cum ipsa infan- 
tia crescant,”’ and I suspect that Anspach has committed the paleographical 
error of haplography, indici<acbum; 1. 15 where Anspach reads colorum I 
read color et which certainly makes a better sentence, “inter haec erit purus 
et liquidus in verbis color et venusta subtilitas”; 1. 16, the reading is cer- 
tainly omnis, corrected from homnis by erasure, not nominis as Anspach gives 
it; 1. 20 [read precursantium imitare instead of precurrantium imitari; 1. 43 
the reading is surely tenenda ratio, not tener (=tenor) duratio; the passage 
runs: ‘‘post haec erit gravitas maturae aetatis tenenda, ratio, constantia, 
consilium,” etc. 

In 1. 9 I should prefer to keep the reading of the MS, “oportet eum 
primum conmunes litteras scire ac (=hac of the MS) demum honestis et 
liberalibus studiis enitere”; Anspach emends hac to harum; 1. 32 (the passage 

1 As an interesting parallel to the passage from Pliny might be cited the statement 


about Pompey quoted by Vegetius Ep. rei mil. I. 9 from Sallust: ‘‘cum alacribus 
saltu, cum velocibus cursu, cum validis vecte certabat.” 
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is printed above) Anspach emends videre to utere, assuming that Isidore 
has used a late Latin form of the infinitive; ludere seems to me an easier 
emendation; 1. 42 transferre confirms the reading of‘the best MSS of the 
Panegyric; the editions offer various substitutes, but Bahrens is undoubt- 
edly right in restoring the MS reading in his text; Kukula still retains 
transilire in the new edition of Pliny’s letters (1912). 

The citation from Plato is new in this form: “tunc bene regi rempubli- 
cam quando imperant philosophi et philosophantur imperatores.” This 
sententia is found in Cicero, Valerius Maximus, Apuleius, Capitolinus, 
Lactantius and Boethius, attributed to Plato; it is quoted or referred to by 
Rutilius Lupus, Aurelius Victor, and Prudentius without the mention of 
Plato’s name. In none of these authors does the wording agree with that of 
Isidore; this fact may furnish a clue to the discovery of another source for 
our tract. 


Cuartes H. Brereson 
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The Verse of Greek Comedy. By Joun Wituiams Waite. London: 
Macmillan, 1912. $4 net. 


Ildvra dppvOyua fv Spuov: dra 4 pvOmxy cvveidnois eAOoica aira— 
dcexopid.Bice. Such is the cosmogony of the “new metric” as expounded 
by Professor White who, some thirty-four years ago, gave us in his trans- 
lation of Schmidt what is still the most serviceable introduction to the old. 
Professor White protests against the convenient designation ‘‘new metric,” 
and it is true that, like most radical innovations, it is a reversion to an older 
type. It is neither Aeolic or Ionic, but, if I may say so, Hephaestionic. 
Its corner-stone, or in the opinion of the present reviewer, its rp@rov Weddos, 
is its acceptance of the testimony of scholastics who lived many generations 
later than the writers of Greek lyrics, against the evidence of our own ears 
and our own rhythmical sense. 

But there will be more fitting opportunity than this to discuss with Pro- 
fessor White the ultimate, not to say the metaphysical, principles of rhyth- 
mical theory. The non-existence of stress accent, the precedence of com- 
pound feet or cola over simple feet, the lengthening of the following, not the 
preceding syllable by iambic catalexis, the historico-genetic classification 
of meters as “Ionic” and “‘Aeolic,”’ the originally syllable-counting and 
quantitatively indeterminate character of Aeolic measures, the progressive 
choriambization of the primordial Aeolic chaos by the rhythmical instinct, 
the final intermingling and contamination of the two traditions—each and 
every one of these assumptions or conclusions is debatable both on a-priori 
and on historic grounds. But that way madness lies. It is an easier and 
a pleasanter task to congratulate Professor White on the completion of one 
of the most serious pieces of work yet put to the credit of American scholar- 
ship, and to add in all sincerity that its value to the worker in this field is 
quite independent of the degree of his adhesion to the disputable first prin- 
ciples which it assumes, illustrates, or seeks to establish. And that for two 
reasons. He has in the first place given a perfectly lucid and intelligible 
account of a matter which perhaps it is no exaggeration to say that not 
more than two or three men in America or ten in Europe have hitherto 
understood. To adapt the words of Anaxagoras again, his is the Nous 
which has made order in this chaos. And, secondly, Professor White’s im- 
mense collections of closely analyzed and consistently interpreted metrical 
facts will be almost as available for those who reject as for those who accept 
his rhythmical doctrines and the terminology in which they are expressed. 
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It is hardly possible in our space to summarize the book. A lively 
introduction reviews the literature and present status of the controversy, 
and more particularly that great chapter in “the history of human error,” 
the prevalence for nearly a century of what I must still unrepentingly style 
the Apel-Rossbach-Christ interpretation of Aeolic verse. In view of Ross- 
bach’s scathing denunciation of Apel’s ignorance, which everybody admits, 
Professor White is amused that I should have proclaimed myself the defender 
of the principles of Apel as developed by Rossbach, Schmidt, and Christ. 
But his not quite exact quotation of my words omits the qualification, 
“broadly speaking,” which I inserted expressly to guard against such 
misapprehensions. He himself says that Rossbach states the fact of 
logacedic scansion from precisely Apel’s point of view and in precisely his way. 
And he quotes Rossbach to the effect that in the matter of the cyclic dactyl 
Apel by the grace of God hit the mark just once. But logacedic scansion 
and the cyclic dactyl are for me, ‘“‘broadly speaking,”’ the very essence of the 
matter. 

The first chapter on fundamental principles gives a clear and much- 
needed preliminary explanation of the theory as a whole, and of the termi- 
nology and metrical signs employed. Chaps. ii to xii apply the theory to 
the extant verse of Greek comedy—iambic, trochaic, anapaestic, dactylic, 
logacedic, paeonic, dochmiac, prosodiac-enoplic, Aeolic. After a chapter 
on composite lyrics (xiii) and one on monodies (xiv) which includes Aris- 
tophanes’ great parodies of Euripides, we return to theory in chap. xv on the 
origin of the forms of Greek poetry. Professor White had already dealt 
with this subject in his “Origin and Form of Aeolic Verse” (Classical 
Quarterly, III, 139 ff.). I shall not attempt to state the precise relation of 
Professor White’s views to those of Wilamowitz, Schroeder, and others with 
whom he is in general agreement. The whole theory is merely the con- 
jectural reconstruction of a process of prehistoric evolution for which there 
is very little positive historic evidence and which Homer and Archilochus 
make extremely improbable. (Cf. my “Choriambic Dimeter,” Trans. 
Phil. Assoc. XX XVIII, 60, and Classical Philology III, 360). 

I must also pass over the next chapters on the structure of comedy and 
the composition of a comedy, which take careful account of the recent litera- 
ture of the subject and are illustrated in the appendix by elaborate tables of 
structure and rhythm. Chap. xviii on the analysis of systematic periods 
develops a theory which is perhaps not wholly original with Professor White, 
but for which he has first systematically utilized the testimony of Hephaestion 
and his master, Heliodorus. This is the idea that the structural law of strophe, 
antistrophe, and epode is repeated and echoed by similar correspondences 
within the strophe: this, assumed, I think, in many of Schroeder’s analyses, 
is involved in Herkenrath’s conclusions, and perhaps even in the Eurythmie 
of Schmidt. Professor White finds explicit recognition of this law in Helio- 
dorus and the metrical scholia of Aristophanes, which he therefore edits in an 
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appendix, and he is the first, he believes, to apply the principle systematically 
to the analysis of Greek odes. The existence of such partial or minor corre- 
spondences within the strophe is a matter of fact. Whether they are con- 
sciously intended structural units running through the entire composition is 
a question of fact. I still think that, since we have lost the music, the only 
available test here as well as in the bisection of glyconics is that supplied 
by word-endings and phrase-groups and the natural rhetorical pauses. 
I am not aware of any attempt either to refute or to carry farther the slight 
beginning in this direction that I made in “Choriambic Dimeter.” 

With the nineteenth chapter, ‘Various Matters,’’ Professor White 
returns to the dialectical debate between the old and the new metric. If I 
understand him, he believes that a distinction between a pause and a hold 
can be and is clearly marked in practice. English, he seems to say, must 
rhythmize by holds. The precise quantities of the Greeks were rhythmical 
in themselves and were demarkated by true pauses. This is perhaps another 
deadlock on the issue of the likeness or unlikeness of our faculties to those of 
the ancients. But however that may be, it is not easy to reconcile this view 
with the importance attributed to the question whether iambic catalexis 
lengthens the preceding syllable, as Rossbach and Westphal held, or the 
following syllable, as Professor White maintains, on the newly recovered 
authority of Aristoxenus. He seems to argue elsewhere (Introd., xxii, xxv, 
XXvil) that all holds were pauses in Greek verse, or that its true quantities 
needed neither, or used them in a “purely artistic” way. My own view 
would be that the distinction, observable perhaps with music, has little 
significance for a reading or recitation. A good reader will blend and con- 
fuse pauses and holds in indistinguishable proportions. But there is always 
a natural tendency to treat the pause as if it were a hold. The scant frag- 
ments of post-classical music prove nothing. Of course the verse could be 
set to music either way. As for the authority of Aristoxenus, his “di- 
iambics’”’ quoted from Grenfell and Hunt on p. 357 are plainly and prevail- 
ingly cretic-trochaic in movement. The extra initial syllable in (Ba) @voxov 
no more converts them into iambics than “‘(But) let them rave” makes iambs 
of Tennyson’s trochaic ‘“‘Dirge.” Other topics discussed in the chapter are 
the special rules of quantity in the verse of comedy, and the probable methods 
of rendering of the different parts of a comedy. The chapter concludes 
with the theory of prosodiac-enoplic verse. This brings Professor White to 
what he recognizes as the final argument that has induced many scholars, 
however reluctantly, to accept the Ionic theory of this verse—the irregular 
correspondences in Bacchylides and Pindar of e.g. -~-- with -~~ -. 
I have discussed the topic in “Choriambic Dimeter” (p. 74), and I am 
pleased to note Professor White’s agreement with me in his admission that 
the mere fact of substitution does not prove rhythmic equivalence, though 
I would go farther and maintain that it does not disprove it either. Pro- 
fessor White collects practically all of these variations. I heartily concur 
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with his interesting statement that these changes arose under poetic impulse 
to secure a special rhythmic effect, and I accept his somewhat vague con- 
clusion: “occurring but rarely in any single ode its [their] general effect 
may have been as distinct and satisfactory as that of the regulated discords 
of modern music.’”’ But I cannot find anywhere, what I also missed in 
Schroeder, the proof that these few, perhaps calculated, perhaps accidental, 
irregularities either necessitate or justify the substitution of a tetrasyllabic 
for a dissyllabic and trisyllabic scansion. Professor White’s proof would, I 
fancy, in the last resort differ widely from that of his nominal ally. He 
postulates, or admits, that to understand the true Greek metric, metricians 
must rid themselves of the “obsession of an ictus.” Here he is in seeming 
agreement with my colleague Professor Hale against whom I argued that 
question in the Classical Journal, II, 219-24. But here again, as we shall 
shortly see, appearances are deceptive. I do not propose to reopen the 
whole question, but merely to glance at a side issue in which Professor 
White has challenged my interpretation of passages of Hephaestion and 
Aristides which I introduced into the discussion. As I would accept no 
authority, and least of all that of Hephaestion, against a physiological 
and psychological necessity, the inquiry whether the ancients do or do 
not explicitly affirm a rhythmical stress has for me only an interest of 
curiosity. What I said on the subject was in respect of the main argu- 
ment obiter dictum. The word “explicitly” was perhaps badly chosen. No 
affirmation of a stress would be strictly speaking explicit that did not name 
it as such, and as the ancients lacked our opportunity for comparing the 
relative predominance of stress and quantity in different languages, they 
were less likely to bring the necessary interdependence of the two things 
to explicit consciousness. But the entire context of my argument clearly 
showed that by “explicitly” I meant “by necessary implication”; and that 
I still maintain. I had not overlooked the context of Hephaestion whom I 
had read throughout with care. Hephaestion undoubtedly tells us that the 
plasma of verse-reading shapes and regulates the quantities in a rhythm 
differing from that of prose: the question is, How? Can it be done in any 
other way than by the demarkation of measures by time-beats? Professor 
White admits that the ancients did beat time and stamp the foot. But he 
quotes with approval the “genial protest” of M. Kawezynski: “Or il me 
parait inadmissible de faire exécuter aux anciens par la bouche ce qu’ils 
faisaient avec le pied.’”’ I am not concerned to appreciate the witticism. 
I merely ask, Is it a physiological and psychological possibility to recite 
verse and feel it rhythmically, beating time vigorously with hand or foot, 
and yet with no intensive utterance on the down beat, no rhythmic stress of 
the voice? Professor White, I am pleased to see, has the courage of his 
logic, and now seems to admit that it is not possible—for us. This at least 
clarifies matters, though it brings us to the deadlock of the assumption that 
the faculties of the Greeks differed in kind from ours. But his interpretation 
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of the Hephaestion passage commits Professor White to more than this. 
That the natural lengths of syllables are not exactly measurable in morae 
is a fact recognized by the ancients (cf. my “Choriambic Dimeter,” p. 63) 
and used by moderns in justification of holds, trisemes, cyclic dactyls, etc. 
Professor White exactly reverses this application of the fact. He tells us 
that if a verse escaped detection when pronounced in prose it was solely 
because the natural quantities, uncorrected by the plasma of musical reci- 
tation, were not true enough even to produce a recognizable, let alone a 
perfect, rhythm. And this must apply, not only to lyrical verse, but to 
ordinary hexameters and iambic trimeters. For Choeroboscus in his com- 
ment on Hephaestion (p. 178, Cohn), adds an iambic trimeter to Hephaes- 
tion’s example of a hexameter in Demosthenes. Now I do not deny that 
rhythmic recitation regularized to some extent the natural quantities of 
prose utterance, even asin other cases it extended the range of their variations. 
I say (1) that it did this with the aid of the rhythmic stresses, and (2) that 
without the assumption of such stresses differing from prose, the latency 
of a hexameter or an iambic trimeter in prose is simply unintelligible. The 
difference in stress explains it at once. The variations of quantity might 
conceivably serve to explain it in some lyric meters, involving many trisemes 
and irrational quantities. But it is not a reasonable supposition that 
Demosthenes’ pronunciation of long and short syllables was so inexact that 
the mere metrical rectification of them without any change of stress made 
the difference between the recognition and the non-recognition of hexameters 
and trimeters (cf. Classical Journal, II, 221). In short, the distinction 
between rhythm and metric necessarily involves stress. This appears, 
I think, in Choeroboscus’ expansion of Hephaestion’s statement of the dis- 
tinction. He says in effect, “Rhythm is the author and source of meters, and 
is more universal, being found not only in meters but produced by the 
clapping of hands, the stroke of the hammer on the anvil and the hoof-beats of 
ahorse.” If Professor White will try to clap and recite ‘‘ Bean porridge hot”’ 
a few times without any rhythmic stress of the voice, he will learn what I 
conceive to be the meaning of this testimony of Choeroboscus. 

The case of the Aristides passage is still simpler. Aristides says in 
effect (p. 57) that a spondee between a dactyl and an anapaestic ‘“‘dimeter” 
makes the scansion ambiguous. It is quite true, as Professor White explains, 
that Aristides admitted the combination in one line of a dactylic dipody and 
an anapaestic dimeter, -~~ -- ~~- ~~-, and that this combination 
may also be taken as an anapaestic tetrameter, as he would call it. But all 
this is only describing the problem in technical terms. In what did the 
ambiguity of that spondee and of the whole line consist to Aristides ear? 
Or did he too read Greek verse only on paper? To us the distinction is easy. 
In the one case we stress the spondee on the first long ~ — and in the other 
on the second -~. How did Aristides distinguish them? There can be 
no question here of the inexactness of prose quantities, for on either reading 
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of the line we are supposed to be reciting verse, and the quantities if un- 
stressed are absolutely identical. What is the difference, then, between the 
two readings? The old metric says the stress; what does the ‘“new-old 
metric” say? 

Extremes meet, and the relentless consistency of Professor White’s 
uncompromising logic brings him nearer to me in many ways than to his 
supposed allies, some of whom, as Professor Murray certainly (cf. the Atlantic 
for November), and probably Professors Wilamowitz and Schroeder, read 
Greek poetry with a rhythmic stress, while others in America claim to be 
able to read it with a prose stress, or none at all. This divergence is more 
significant than any concurrence in paper schemes of tetrasyllabic scansion 
or in the weight attributed to the authority of Hephaestion and his kind. 
Professor White admits (p. xxii) that we cannot read Aeolic verse in any 
other manner than what for brevity I will call the logacedic and dactylo- 
epitrite way. He adds, “The resolution to read them, even at the cost of 
reading them in the wrong fashion, is prompted no doubt by a generous 
impulse.” I infer that he is superior to that generous weakness and would 
not read them at all. My own “unscientific” interest in the question ends 
there. If neither I nor my classes are to hear Greek poetic rhythms, there 
are many other subjects, organic chemistry, for example, which I should 
prefer to study and teach. HO.C.CCI:CH.CCI,.CO.CHCL: is quite as 
interesting as, and I am told vastly more practical than, cr+en+3tr+ 
glBb+x-+e. 

But even so, I am curious to know the precise force of the complaint 
that the “assimilation of Greek meters to English and the neglect of the dif- 
ferences obscure the individual charm of each language.” Just how would 
Professor White and his students enjoy the distinctive individual charm of 
Greek meters if they neither hear nor recite them? Have they refined their 
aesthetic perceptions to the point where “heard melodies are wrong, but those 
unheard are sweeter”? Professor White says that “only a highly imagina- 
tive mind can grasp the idea of reading dochmiac verse.’’ But the enjoy- 
ment of its “individual charm’”’ without hearing it seems to me a still higher 


flight of the auditory imagination. 
ght of the auditory imagination Pau SHorey 


Einleitung in die Altertumswissenschaft, unter Mitwirkung von 
J. Betocu, E. Berne, E. Bicker, J. L. Hererc, B. Kein, 
KE. KorNEMANN, P. Kretscumer, C. F. Lenmann-Haupt, K. J. 
NEuMANN, E. Pernice, P. WENDLAND, S. Wipz, F. WINTER; 
herausgegeben von ALFRED GERCKE und Epvuarp NoRDEN. 
Erste und Zweite Auflagen 1910-12. Leipzig: Teubner, 1912. 


To Gercke has perhaps fallen the most thankless task—that of writing 
the chapter on Methodik that was to have been done by the master hand of 
Usener. Of the difficulty of his task he is well aware, but although his 
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presentation lacks somewhat in clearness and conciseness, he has on the 
whole furnished the beginner with a very good introduction to the study 
of philology. 

The first chapter (pp. 3-26), ‘‘Das antike Buch,” begins with a short 
but very satisfactory sketch of the history of philology. One is glad to 
observe that the Banquo’s ghost of paleography, “cotton paper,” that 
reappeared in the first edition (p. 10), has been banished from the second. 
In the discussion of the “national scripts” (p. 16) a reference to the impor- 
tant part played by the Insular script on the continent might well have 
been added. The situation in regard to the bibliography of catalogues 
of manuscripts is not so desperate as Gercke represents (p. 17). For 
Latin manuscripts we have Weinberger’s excellent Catalogus catalogorum 
(Wien, 1902) and his Erstes Supplement, covering the literature down to 
1907. Weinberger might also have been mentioned honoris causa for his 
Jahresberichte and Abhandlungen. 

The second chapter (pp. 27-32), “Die wissenschaftliche Methodik,”’ 
will be of little immediate use to the beginner; it has therefore very properly 
been reduced to fine print in the revised edition. 

In a brief chapter on “Die Einheit der philologisch-historischen 
Methode” (pp. 33-36) Gercke maintains the parity of philology with history, 
against the claims of many historians who would make her the handmaid of 
historical investigation. 

Chap. iv (pp. 36-80), “‘Formale Philologie,”’ is the most important 
and the most helpful for the beginner. In this and the following chapter 
the whole range of problems likely to occur in a proseminar is thoroughly 
covered, with an abundance of illustrative material. The topics covered 
are: (1) the search for manuscripts, their collation, the establishment of 
relationships, the construction of a stemma with its attendant difficulties 
and dangers, contaminated and interpolated manuscripts, the use of scholia, 
commentaries, citations, translations, paraphrases, etc.; (2) the recensio; 
(3) interpretation of the text; (4) discovery and correction of corrupt 
passages; (5) higher criticism; and finally (6) esthetic interpretation, with 
a warning as to its dangers and the abuse of it. Instead of citing examples 
from a wide range of literature to illustrate the various possibilities that 
may arise—and as far as covering the ground is concerned Gercke has 
done his work well—would it not have been more profitable to make use, 
in part at least, of model investigations of such masters as Haupt or Momm- 
sen, in order to illustrate their method of handling the various phases of a 
philological problem, showing how the proof progresses from stage to stage ? 
Further illustrative material might have been cited without going into 
particulars. But even here it would seem advisable to use texts with which 
the beginner is more familiar than he is likely to be with Seneca’s Naturales 
quaestiones or Diogenes Laertius. In any case the bibliographical reference 
should always be given; this is not done for Strobel’s study of the manu- 
scripts of Cicero’s De oratore (p. 40). 
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Chap. v (pp. 80-94), “‘Sachliche Philologie und Geschichte,” is written 
along lines parallel as far as possible with the treatment of chap. iv. The 
illustrative material is well chosen, though almost entirely from the Greek. 

Chap. vi (pp. 94-112), dealing with ‘“Sprachwissenschaft,” and chap. 
vii (pp. 112-124), dealing with “‘Archiologie und Kunstgeschichte,”’ will 
serve as excellent introductions to these subjects. Gercke closes his work 
by repeating a much-needed warning that one cannot learn palaeography 
and archaeology by reading about these subjects, nor the language and 
literature from reading handbooks. 

An “Anhang,” “Das Studium der Philologie und Geschichte in seiner 
propideutischen Bedeutung fiir den zukiinftigen Lehrer” (pp. 124-27), 
has special reference to conditions in Germany, but it can be read with 


profit by every young philologist. 
CuarLes H. BrEson 


The problem offered by the two classical literatures in this series 
must have been difficult to solve. The student already has the stimulating 
general treatment by Wilamowitz and Leo in Die Kultur der Gegenwart, 
and the dry statement of essential facts in the volumes of Miiller’s Handbuch. 
The three editors have properly endeavored to effect a compromise, with 
varying degrees of success. Greek poetry of the ante-classical and the 
classical periods is divided under rubrics describing the types; the poetry 
of the Hellenistic and the Roman periods is not similarly treated, obviously 
because later developments led to greater versatility on the part of indi- 
vidual poets; but, whatever the rubric, the treatment of the subject is 
essentially chronological in order and, apart from brief introductory para- 
graphs in which are resumed the characteristics of the type, the individual 
poets are in the foreground. Similarly in Norden’s account of Latin litera- 
ture, although the author finds his problem in the development and adap- 
tation of Greek types by the Romans, the treatment is by periods and indi- 
viduals with a subdivision into prose and verse in each period. This 
method, conventional and serviceable as it doubtless is, robs these two 
sketches of any special distinction unless the treatment itself rises above 
the commonplace. Any brief sketch of Greek poetry must repeat much 
that has been as well or better said by others; in this case I feel that the 
student may perhaps better derive the facts of biography, authenticity, 
and the like from his Christ-Schmid and then soar with Wilamowitz. 
The sketch of Latin literature has a stronger claim, in so far as the author’s 
special interests have led to needed emphasis upon style, but on the other 
hand Norden has not succeeded so well as his colaborers in the difficult 
art of elimination: an introductory conspectus does not call for constant 
reference to chapter and verse, to dates, and to details of meter and rhythm, 
but rather for safe generalizations that will orient the student and broaden 
his horizon; as it is, the reading is difficult because of close condensation, and 
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assimilation is even more difficult because of the author’s failure to dis- 
criminate what is essential for the student in need of orientation from 
what is of absorbing interest to the author and other scholars. Let me 
hasten to add that from a scholarly standpoint Norden’s sketch represents 
much greater special effort, to all appearances, than any other portion, and 
it should be said that those who have got far beyond the doctorate cannot 
afford to miss the mass of stylistic comment that is gathered here by the 
author of Die antike Kunstprosa. 

Wendland’s account of Greek prose (but not his account of Christian 
literature in Latin, which perhaps necessarily deals with individual authors 
in chronological order) in my opinion best satisfies the needs of the student 
for whom the work is intended. On the surface it shows little indication 
of effort, but without becoming fully eidographic in method, the author 
succeeds in giving the individual due prominence in the midst of broad 
generalizations about the yévos, or illuminating suggestions of cultural 
values. Such rubrics as “Philosophie und Diatribe,” ‘‘Skepsis und Roman- 
tik,” ‘“Neuplatonismus,” “Der Roman,” represent to me the groupings 
that the student needs in a work of this character. Of course it may be 
said that Wendland’s field, especially in the later centuries, leads naturally 
to treatment by types and to the neglect of relatively insignificant indi- 
viduals, but it is not merely this mechanical feature that I have in mind; 
rather, it is the author’s inevitable breadth of vision, his sense of perspec- 
tive, his appreciation of large historical relations. Needless to say, there 
are defects arising from the method; if Theophrastus is treated under the 
rubric ‘‘ Hellenistic Rhetoric,” his Characters must be either omitted or in- 
truded; in this case there is a rather unfortunate omission. 

The most admirable feature of the two sketches is the appendix on 
“‘Gesichtspunkte und Probleme’’ added to the history of each of the litera- 
tures. This in itself makes the work absolutely indispensable. I doubt 
if there could be a better statement of the sources and materials, and, 
more particularly, a more intelligent estimate of available problems for the 
prospective worker in the history of literature. It is gratifying to note, 
both in these appendices and in the body of the work, the constant emphasis 
upon the form of literary types and upon style in the narrower sense, and 
in the appendix to the section on Greek literature it is especially welcome 
to find a recognition of the value to classical students of the work, in tech- 
nique and in literary history, of Behagel, Bédier, Thimme, and others who 
have already helped to solve corresponding problems in modern literature. 
The constant criticism of the uninitiated that the classical field offers no 
opportunities because it has been worked for so many centuries may well 
be met by a reference to these inspiring accounts of what remains to be 
done, especially in technique; Heinze’s program in the Neue Jahrbiicher 
of 1907 may be realized if the student is persuaded by the practical sug- 


gestions of Bethe, Wendland, and Norden. H. W. P. 
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The section on Language is from the competent hand of Professor 
Kretschmer of Vienna, who has succeeded in giving, in scarcely more than a 
hundred pages, an astonishingly comprehensive survey of the subject, packed 
with pertinent and trustworthy information. He does not attempt to 
furnish a comparative grammar of Greek and Latin, of which only the barest 
skeleton would be possible in the allotted space. But, believing that the 
first need of classical students is an acquaintance with the principles and 
methods of modern linguistic science, he devotes over fifty pages to the 
treatment of certain general principles of linguistic development, with ap- 
plication to and illustration from the classical languages. Thus under the 
head of ‘‘Lautlehre” is given, not a systematic phonology of Greek and 
Latin, but a discussion with illustrations, of such topics as the physiology 
of sounds, pronunciation, relation of spelling to speech, the question of 
the invariability of phonetic laws, various classes of phonetic change, etc. 
Special attention may be directed to a new and important point of view, 
which the author had already developed incidentally in an article in the first 
volume of Glotta and presents here under the head of “‘ Wertabstufung der 
einzelnen Konsonanten nach ihrer Stellung im Wort” (pp. 490 ff.). It is 
based on the observation of certain well-known facts, such as the frequent 
preservation of sounds initially when the same sounds are lost or changed 
in other positions (e.g., ¢ in many Greek dialects, or f in Latin), and the 
particular weakness of sounds when final (e.g., Latin m, or loss of most final 
mutes in Greek), from all of which is deduced a sort of sliding scale, meas- 
ured by a given sound’s resistance to change or its positive effect on a preced- 
ing sound, as follows: (1) initial of the word, (2) initial of the syllable, 
(3) final of the syllable, (4) final of the word. Thus the author explains the 
much-discussed contrast between xap pdov from xar pdov, with assimilation of 
t to p, and pérpoy, etc., without such, as due to the stronger assimilating force 
of the initial p. Whether the predominance of regressive over progressive 
assimilation in most consonant groups is to be viewed in the same light, that 
is, attributed to the fact that the sound beginning the syllable is stronger 
than that which ends the preceding (see the above scale), may appear more 
doubtful. For it may reflect the relative dominance of the anticipatory 
tendency, regardless of the “strength” of the second element. Certainly 
the regressive distant assimilation as in Sanskrit ¢vacura- from *svagura- 
points to this factor and not to the “‘scale of strength,”’ which in such cases 
would lead to the opposite result, namely progressive assimilation as in 
Sanskrit gagin- from *asin-. 

The same method—discussion of general principles with illustration— 
is employed in the chapters on inflection, word-formation, semantic change, 
and syntax. The author’s thorough acquaintance with Modern Greek 
enables him to introduce many significant illustrations from this field. 

Under the head of “‘Sprachgeschichtliche Gesichtspunkte und Probleme” 
is given an excellent survey of the languages and dialects of Greece and 
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Italy; the classification of the Greek dialects, their réle in literature, the 
source of the xowy, and similarly, though more briefly, the linguistic con- 
ditions in Italy. The paragraphs on the Macedonian and Etruscan ques- 
tions will be read with especial interest, since the author is one who has 
studied most intensively the problems of the minor languages of the ancient 


world. 
C. D. Buck 


Regarded as a compendium of the facts of prosody, meter, and metrical 
terminology, Dr. Ernst Bickel’s Antike Metrik is an admirable piece of 
condensation. For what readers is it intended? The American student, 
I am sure, could not understand it. Is it possible that the German 
can? If so, he has made rapid progress in the last few years. In the 
second edition, the chapter on “Liedbildung” has been greatly enlarged 
by the consideration of the theories of Wilamowitz, Blass, Schroeder, 
Leo, and others with regard to glyconics, dactylo-epitrites, enoplics, 
etc. The standpoint of the new Metrik is taken for granted, and there 
is hardly a hint of the serious objections that have been raised against 
it. It is presumed that “science” has decided; the “cyclic dactyl” is 
treated as something on which no more words need be wasted. Quadrisyl- 
labic scansion is assumed, and the historic evolution of Greek meters from 
some indeterminate, prehistoric form is regarded as proved. This fashion 
may prevail for a few years. But as these things are not, and cannot be 
proved, the time will come when the case will have to be reopened, and a 
hearing granted to the counter-arguments. Scholars will not always accept 
as proof the fact that we may, if we please, rearrange groups of one, two, or 
three syllables in groups of four, three, and five, on the authority of late 
Greek scholiasts. Dr. Bickel finds confirmation of quadrisyllabic scansion 
in a comparison of the ending of the scazon with the three or four cases 
of initial choriamb in iambic trimeter that occur in Greek drama. That 
may pass on paper. But to the ear there is not the remotest connection 
between the two things. The scazon, as the name choliambus implies, is 
plainly a comic variation of the iambic trimeter. It is an auditory joke 
mapa mpocdoxiav. 

Der Hinkiambus ist ein Vers fiir Kunstrichter, 
Die immerfort voll Naseweisheit mitsprechen, 
Und eins nur wissen sollten dass sie nichts wissen. 

Dr. Bickel chooses to affirm that it is a survival of the original 
quadrisyllabic structure, but he does not offer the slightest proof. The 
initial choriamb in such lines as ‘Immopuédovros oxjpa Kai péyas Tiros is 
a rare exception in Greek tragedy. It is familiar enough to English readers 
in Shelley’s “Fills the faint eyes | with falling tears which dim,” or in 
Tennyson’s ‘Ask me no more, | the moon may draw the sea.” It does not 
sound in the least like the conclusion of a scazon. The only resemblance is 
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that both have four syllables. This virtual identification of -~~- with 
~++~ is possible for Professor John Williams White, who has the courage 
of his logic, and affirms that Greek poetry has no rhythmical stress, and 
that since we cannot read it so, we should not read it at all; cf. supra, p. 104. 
But Dr. Bickel, like most European advocates of the new Metrik, believes 
in an expiratory rhythmic accent, and the antispast, therefore, for him is 
and must be something more than the mere quantities of its four syllables, 
rearrangeable at pleasure. It is idle to deprecate this appeal to the ear, or 
to the modern rhythmical sense. The modern rhythmical sense is the only 
one we know. In the loss of the music we have no test but this, and the 
indications of word-endings, and the natural phrase groups. This last is 
the proper field for investigation, but the new metricians decline the chal- 
lenge. How many of them have read Pindar aloud, both by Schroeder’s 
and Schmidt’s schemes? This is the first step in any fruitful comparison. 
And the second is to determine, not in arbitrarily selected passages but 
throughout, which way of reading imposes least or most violence on the 
natural flow of the Greek phrase. Even this is partly subjective. For 
opinions may differ as to normal and natural Greek phrasing, nor do we know 
how far the habit of setting poetry to music may have reconciled the Greek 
ear to the distortion of normal utterance in recitation. But unsatisfactory 
as it is, it is the only test that we have. We cannot accept mere affirmation 
that Hephaestion must have known, or unverifiable deductions from the 


original Indo-European meters. Homer and Archilochus stand between us 
and that. 


Pau. SHOREY 


The treatment of Private Life, by Pernice, is brief but good. Aftera 
chapter devoted to a general consideration of the character of the subject- 
matter and the nature of the sources, the discussion is divided into three 
parts, dealing respectively with: I, “The House,” II, “Dress,” and III, 
“Marriage, Birth, and Death.” Each of these parts is subdivided into a 
Greek and Roman section. Those who are familiar with Marquardt’s 
work will be struck at once by Pernice’s strict interpretation of the term 
Privatleben. He protests against the practice of making books on this 
subject a catch-all for miscellaneous antiquities that cannot easily be classified 
elsewhere, referring especially to material bearing on trade, agriculture, 
cattle-breeding, etc. He also makes some apt suggestions on the necessity 
of distinguishing with greater accuracy between different periods in describing 
any institution, evidently having in mind the many misleading articles in 
handbooks, whose content is a complex of statements made by classical 
authors between whose lives centuries sometimes intervene. But not only 
distinction of time but also of place should be observed: the customs of 
Sparta are not always those of Athens, and the ways of the Pompeians 
frequently differ from those of the Romans. Pernice fully recognizes the 
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difficulties that confront anyone who attempts to carry these distinctions 
into details, but he has consistently adhered to this plan in his book, and has 
used his sources with wariness and discretion. In speaking of the mass of 
material now available through the excavations at Crete, he criticizes the 
tendency to use too recklessly the discoveries there in explaining the customs 
of the Homeric age. For the later Greek period he lays special emphasis on 
the importance of the excavations at Priene, of which he gives an interesting 
description. There is a good general account of Pompeii also; for although 
brief, the book is never sketchy. In regard to the early Roman period he 
comments on the difficulty of getting material; and a glance at the treatment 
of Privatleben in Miiller’s Handbuch (II, 2) by Voigt, who divides his account 
into periods, will show how true this is. In this early period, scanty as the 
data are, Pernice is strongly inclined to believe that the influences both from 
Etruria and Greece were stronger than is generally assumed. He contends 
that it is a mistake to suppose that the old Roman life, even the private life, 
was free from foreign influence. 

In reconstructing the Homeric palace he is of the opinion that more 
assistance can be obtained from a study of the Mycenaean remains on the 
mainland than from those in Crete. In his discussion of the Greek house of 
the classical period he dissents strongly from the account given by Iv. 
Miiller (Handbuch, IV, 23f.), maintaining that the archaeological and 
literary evidence points to the probability that the radical differences 
between the Homeric and the later house, which Miiller insists upon, did not 
exist, and that the early type of house showed in its main lines a singular 
persistence for centuries. In regard to the Italic house he differs also from 
Michaelis (Rém. Mitt., XIV [1899], 210 ff.). According to the latter’s view, 
the house, originally built in the open country, had no compluvium, but was 
lighted from windows in the alae; the compluvium was a development of the 
later town house, whose alae, on account of the congestion of buildings, 
could no longer give enough light. Pernice, on the other hand, thinks that 
the house with the compluvium was introduced from Etruria, the Etruscans 
having brought this system of building from their home in the Orient. He 
draws attention to the fact that the oldest atrium of this style was called the 
atrium Tuscanicum. Passing to the furniture of the Greek house, he dissents 
again from Miiller’s views (Handbuch, IV, 62); in regard to the couches he 
accepts Miss Ransome’s results (Couches and Beds of the Greeks, Etruscans, 
and Romans.) 

In the section on Homeric dress, he lays stress again on the necessity of 
using the Cretan monuments with the greatest caution. Cretan dress bears 
the same relation to that of the mainland as Cretan architecture does to that 
of Tiryns. In his treatment of the Roman toga he follows Amelung (Die 
Gewandung der Griechen und Rémer). On account of the scarcity of early 
Roman sculpture he regards any reconstruction of the primitive styles of the 
toga and other garments as largely speculative. 
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In his account of marriage, birth, and death, he draws heavily on Samter 
(Familienfeste), Dieterich (Mutter Erde), and Marquardt (Privatleben), 
always with due acknowledgment of indebtedness. He disparages the 
evidence furnished by sarcophagi reliefs on marriage, not simply because 
none of them is earlier than the second century after Christ, but also on the 
ground that they are for the most part imitations of Greek works. Yet these 
reliefs do contain Roman elements that make them worthy of consideration. 

On the whole the work is well done, showing a thorough familiarity with 
the literature and offering some new points of view. 

G. J. Laine 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Professor Franz Winter’s review of Greek Art (Vol. II, pp. 75-166) is not, 
and is not intended to be, an elementary treatise. Destitute as it is of 
illustrations, it presupposes on the part of the reader a considerable stock of 
knowledge, as well as access to a well-equipped archaeological library, if not 
also to a museum. A reader so circumstanced will find it a stimulating 
guide to the main interests and problems of the subject. 

After an introduction on the history of archaeological research in the 
Greek field (pp. 75-86), the three chief branches of Greek art—architecture, 
sculpture, and painting—are successively taken up. The author’s skill in 
selecting and presenting the most significant aspects of his theme deserves 
the highest praise. The references also to recent literature are evidently 
chosen with care and judgment. Some omissions are hard to account for. 
Thus it is strange to find no mention under “Sculpture” of the illuminating 
essays of Julius Lange and Professor Lowy. Still stranger is it that Lysippus 
and the apoxyomenos should be discussed as if Professor Percy Gardner’s able 
revolutionary article in the Journal of Hellenic Studies for 1905 on “The 
Apoxyomenos of Lysippus”’ were non-existent. But if these are blemishes, 
they count for little in a work remarkable for mastery and sobriety. 

In the second edition of this volume Professor Winter has made numerous 
small changes, substractions and additions, especially in the final pages of 
the chapter on “Sculpture.” The suggestive essay which appeared in the 
first edition, setting forth resemblances between Greek art, plastic and 
pictorial, and Greek poetry, is now altogether omitted. 

Except that the chapter on “Painting” deals with Roman wall-frescoes, 
there is no account in these volumes of Roman art. 

F. B. TarBELL 


While Wide’s sketch of Roman Religion is based for the most part on 
Wissowa’s work, it shows independence in the arrangement of the material 
and in the explanation of some of the cults. Wissowa traces the development 
of Roman religion under four heads: (1) the religion of the earliest period to 
the building of the Capitoline temple, (2) to the Second Punic War, (3) to 
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the fall of the Republic, and (4) the religion of the Empire. Wide, however, 
gives only two periods: (1) the pre-republican period, and (2) the republican. 
He restricts his sketch within these limits for the reason that, with the 
exception of the cult of the genius of the emperor and the worship of the 
emperors themselves, Roman religion showed no independent development 
under the Empire; it became merged in the general religious syncretism of 
the age, which the author has treated in his discussion of Greek religion in 
the preceding section of this volume. 

In his general characterization of Roman religion, Wide, like most other 
writers on the subject, comments on the relative unimportance of its nature- 
cults as compared with those of Greece. That this element is less definite, 
less clear-cut in Roman religion than in Greek is true. But too much 
emphasis is laid upon the point. Among the swarms of spirits with which 
the early Romans peopled their world, many were identified with processes 
of nature, e.g., the spirits connected with the growth of the seed. 

In his discussion of the Sondergétter the author points out that the 
occurrence of feminine names (Runcina beside Subruncinator, Messia beside 
Messor) is probably to be referred to the fact that women also worked in the 
fields. In the case of Seta, Proserpina, and Flora, however, the sex of the 
divinity is in all likelihood due to the idea of productivity. That the worship 
of some of the Sondergétter persisted among the common people later than 
the literary records would seem to indicate, is shown by survivals in the 
Christian worship of the saints. 

Wide disagrees with Wissowa’s theory of the Lares, reverting to the old 
view that the Lar familiaris was the ancestral spirit of the family. He 
explains the Lares compitales as a later development of the cult. He doubts 
also the soundness of the view held by some writers that there was a reac- 
tion in favor of the old Roman gods after the Second Punic War, drawing 
attention to the fact that even when new temples were built to Roman gods 
in that period, the cults of these gods had been hellenized. In his account 
of the festivals he exposes the futility of always seeking some one god as the 
original divinity, in whose honor the festival was held; in some cases the 
festival is older than the god, e.g., the Lupercalia. He dwells with some 
emphasis on the importance of Augustus’ reforms. For although this 
reformation, from the fact that Roman religion was a state institution, was 
in a sense only part of the Emperor’s plan of setting his political house in 
order, yet it did make a strong appeal to those in whose lives religion still 
had a place, and these included large numbers, not only among the common 
people, but also in the educated classes. 

G. J. Laine 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Professor Gercke’s hundred-page outline of the history of ancient phil- 
osophy answers very well its presumable purpose of orienting the beginner in 
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the recent German literature and philology of the subject. As a literary ex- 
position of ancient thought it cannot compare with the brilliant sketch of von 
Arnim in Kultur der Gegenwart, which, it is true, is nearly twice as long. 
Only a commanding philosophical talent could give a helpful, critical inter- 
pretation of the pre-Socratics, Plato, Aristotle and the post-Aristotelian 
schools in the space at Gercke’s disposal. We may then take his remarks on 
philosophy proper as obiier dicta, and I will not delay to controvert his 
assertion that the Gorgias recalls a concession made in the Phaedrus, that in 
Republic 331A and 386 ff., Plato had “‘not yet” discovered the immortality 
of the soul, that the Republic is a congeries of studies dating from different 
periods, and that while in Republic 487A and Protagoras 332A Plato is ‘not 
yet”’ aware of the distinction between contrary and contradictory opposition, 
he has come to recognize it in Republic 491D and in the Symposium and 
Sophist (cf. my review of Apelt’s Aufsaetze, supra, VII, p. 489. Gercke accepts 
without question the tradition that Polyxenos first ‘“‘discovered” the argu- 
ment of the “third man,’ which is clearly stated in the tenth book of the 
Republic. The condemnation of Homer in the Republic and the paradoxical 
defense of lying in the Hippias are for him illustrations of Platonic 
“sophistry.” The last he associates with the designation of rhetoric as a 
kind of deception in the Phaedrus. We could as well pronounce Tolstoi 
a sophist for condemning Shakespeare, Ruskin a sophist for emphasizing 
the historical opposition between Puritanic morality and the most highly 
developed art, or Schopenhauer and Renan sophists for telling us, what is 
the plain truth, that nearly all rhetoric and literary art is the creation of an 
illusion. 

Gercke dismisses the method of Sprach-statistik in an ironical paragraph. 
He also, I am pleased to see, rejects the Platonic Epistles, which he says 
have misled even distinguished historians. The problems which he chiefly 
recommends to the young investigator are Quellenuntersuchung and “‘restora- 
tion” of lost works. He has no misgivings as to the enormous amount of 
things which are not so or not proved with which this type of inquiry is 
encumbering the literature of the subject. He shares the professional 
philologist’s naive confidence in the power of “‘method”’ to extract the truth 
from insufficient evidence. For example, he recommends the young investi- 
gator to determine by close analysis the imperfect transitions and obtrusions 
of alien matter in the Platonic dialogues that will enable him to detect the 
way in which heterogeneous compositions of different dates were pieced 
together. In other words, the actual logic of composition and the association 
of ideas in great writers is to be superseded by the ideal of the logic of literary 
composition of those who have never composed anything. A sentence from 
the introduction of Jowett’s Republic is the best antidote to this excess of 
method. ‘Nor need anything be excluded from the plan of a great work to 
which the mind is naturally led by the association of ideas and which does not 
interfere with the general purpose.” 
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Gercke illustrates in the concrete the problems and methods of investi- 
gation in this field by a useful appendix on the history and present status of 
the Platonic question. To this he adds in the second edition a similar history 
of the Cicero-question, with a convenient summary of the conclusions thus 
far supposed to have been proved as to the sources of each of Cicero’s philo- 
sophical works. 


Professor Johann Ludwig Heiberg presents in sixteen pages an excellent 
sketch of the development of mathematics and the exact sciences from the 
Ionians to Galen. Especially helpful is the second section on literature and 
bibliography, which, however, strangely omits to mention Dreyer’s Planetary - 
Systems, Adam’s Platonic Number, and Beare’s Greek Theories of Elementary 
Cognition. Under the third heading, “Problems,’’ Heiberg treats indis- 
tinguishably both of the problems out of which Greek mathematics actually 
arose, and the problems which still await investigation by the student of 
Greek science. Among the latter he singles out the date of Heron, the 
predecessors of Copernicus, the history of oppositions in geography, the 
identification of plants and animals mentioned by classical writers, and the 
critical sifting and study of the Hippocratic Corpus. The number in 
Republic 586BC, and the problem of Meno 86E-87A he thinks still await a 
satisfactory solution. 


Pau. SHOREY 


Vol. III contains “Griechische und rémische Geschichte” and ‘‘Griech- 
ische und rémische Staatsaltertiimer.’”’ Greek history to the battle of 
Chaeronea is done by Lehmann-Haupt. On the whole the work is well 
done. Particularly praiseworthy are the sections on colonies, and on the 
development of Athens. The least successful sections are those on the 
Vorzeit. The relation between the Trojan culture, and the Cretan and 
Mycenaean is far from clear. 

In general the emphasis is upon external politics, commercial develop- 
ment, and military activities. The author avoids the mistake of over- 
emphasizing the importance of commercial factors in determining policies. 
Athenian jealousy of Corinth’s commercial control in the West is assigned 
as the cause of the Peloponnesian War; but no comment is made on the 
reason for Athenian interference in Sicily. The author’s view on some 
disputed points may be noted. The mutilation of the Hermae is ascribed 
to Corinthian instigation. He accepts Nicole’s reading of the Geneva 
papyrus ascribed to Apollodorus, according to which the Eleans paid 40 
talents to Athens for the release of Phidias from custody in order that he 
might make the statue of Zeus. In the main Aristotle’s account of the 
revolution of the Four Hundred is accepted. The unfinished state of 
Thucydides’ work explains discrepancies. He ascribes the authorship of 
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the Ozxyrhynchus Hellenica to Cratippus; and accepts the view that the 
Boeotian federal senate was quadripartite. 

The selection of Beloch to treat Greek history from Alexander to 
Augustus, and Roman history to the end of the republic is to be commended. 
No man is better fitted for the task. Not the least important of his quali- 
fications is his vigorous and lucid style. The separate treatment of this 
period of Greek history is amply justified. In no other way can the history 
of the Roman conquest of the East be satisfactorily presented. Strangely 
enough Beloch fails to mention Alexander’s conquest of Egypt. Neither 
does he mention the political importance of the declaration of the oracle that 
Alexander was the son of Ammon (cf. Meyer, Kleine Schriften, p. 302). 

The important réle of federal unions in Greece is duly emphasized. 
The history of the western Greeks and the expedition of Pyrrhus are passed 
over in silence. The explanation doubtless lies in the fact that these matters 
are fully dealt with in connection with the history of Rome. Similarly the 
reader is referred to the previous account of Greek history for details of 
the Roman conquest of the East. One feels however that succinct summa- 
ries might profitably have been introduced. Only a few matters of detail 
can be mentioned. The theory of an Etruscan conquest of Rome is rejected. 
The change from monarchy to republic is regarded as an evolution. The 
influence of Greece upon Rome is constantly emphasized. He points out 
that if Hannibal had been victorious the result would have been the indepen- 
dence of Magna Graecia rather than Phoenician domination in the West. 
The common view that the Italian confederacy of 90 B.c. was a counterpart 
of the Roman system is not accepted. He likens the new confederacy to a 
Greek xowov, and remarks that it was “der gerade Gegensatz zu der ver- 
rotteten Verfassung Roms.” Leading statesmen are seldom characterized. 
Sulla’s services in conquering Greece and in establishing Italian unity by 
overthrowing the confederacy are recognized, but he is described as “eine 
der unheilvollsten Erscheinungen der Weltgeschichte.”” Of Caesar he 
- remarks, ‘‘Ihm war jedes Mittel recht, das ihn zur Macht fihren konnte; 
und so trug er kein Bedenken, sich mit der Anarchistenpartei zu verbinden.”’ 
This is doubtless true, though there is no evidence to connect Caesar with 
Catiline. Of Cicero he has nothing to say beyond giving him full credit 
for suppressing the conspiracy of Catiline. 

Kornemann writes the history of imperial Rome to the middle of the 
seventh century. He presents in relatively few pages a broad synoptic 
view of the history of the empire, pausing at important periods to go into 
details, e.g., the reign of Hadrian. Attention is constantly called to mani- 
festations of the influence of “‘Germantum.” 

Keil’s Griechische Alterthiimer is very largely concerned with origins 
and developments. Evidence from various communities and different 
periods is assembled in the effort to present a composite picture. The 
classification of the senate of 500 as an dpy7 brings out very clearly its relation 
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to the ecclesia which is treated as a development of the aristocratic éx«Ayrot. 
The persistently reactionary character of the Areopagus, recruited as it 
was from ex-magistrates of a democracy, is not explained. The discussion 
of Rechtspflege is in general good except in the case of the monarchy. The 
relation between a royal or a noble arbitrator and a magistrate with 
judicial functions is not obvious enough to be passed over in silence. The 
trial scene pictured on the shield of Achilles is not a Mordprocess. Omissions 
were inevitable, and are not to be criticized, but one may wonder why 
ostracism and the significance of election by lot are ignored. 

To each section are appended excellent chapters on sources, chronology, 
and problems. This plan frees the text from elaborate and distracting 
notes and offers much that is of interest to the specialist. 

R. J. B. 


Terence. By J. Sarceaunt. Text and translation on opposite 
pages. The Loeb Classical Library. New York: MacMillan. 
Two vols. Pp. xiii+351 and vii+323. 


In Professor Kelsey’s symposium on Latin and Greek in American Edu- 
cation one of the most pleasing and significant contributions was made by a 
former member of one of New York’s greater banking-houses. At the close 
of an active business career he had turned with eagerness to the enjoyment 
of res dulciores et humaniores, the elements that mean richness and fulness 
of life. After declaring that his experience in the workaday world of finance 
had only heightened his appreciation of classical influences, he announced 
his unquestioning belief that the study of Latin and Greek in school and 
college was the natural bulwark against materialistic tendencies, as well as 
an indispensable preparation for the higher pleasures of literature and art. 
His letter was enjoyed and gratefully appreciated by every lover of the 
humanities; and it must have had no little weight even with the profane. 

But Mr. Loeb was not content to limit his services to words, although the 
words were welcome and helpful, and began to cast about for ‘‘some attrac- 
tive and practical way” of promoting an interest in ancient literature, some 
“means of placing its treasure within the reach of all who care for the finer 
things of life.” In this mood he found himself weighing a suggestion made 
by the well-known French savant Mr. Salomon Reinach; and after making 
an exhaustive investigation he decided to issue a text-and-translation series 
that should contain ‘‘all that is of value in Greek and Latin literature from 
the time of Homer to the fall of Constantinople.” However, the purpose 
and plan of the Library is so well known to readers of this journal that I need 
not enlarge upon the comprehensiveness of the project or upon the laudable 
munificence of its founder. Whether it will achieve its lofty aim quite so 
directly and promptly as was hoped by Mr. Loeb and his distinguished 
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advisers may be called in question; but there can be no doubt that it will 
help, and help materially. 

With characteristic energy Mr. Loeb moved rapidly toward his goal. 
He was able to select promptly an international ‘advisory board” consisting 
of eminent scholars; and he congratulates himself on securing as ‘‘editors”’ 
Mr. T. E. Page, M.A., and Dr. W. H. D. Rouse. “Their critical judgment, 
their thorough scholarship, and wide acquaintance with ancient and modern 
literature, are the best guarantee that the translations will combine accuracy 
with sound English idiom.” This pleasant confidence will be shared by 
classical workers in England and America, and the tribute is doubtless well 
deserved; but it must be just a little embarrassing to be the responsible 
editors of hundreds of volumes, all prefaced with such an unfaltering enco- 
mium. Furthermore, not a few of us will feel just a suspicion of regret that 
one of the two editors could not have been an American. This is not written 
with the least touch of narrowness—in fact, the writer is a Canadian—but 
such an arrangement, had it not been precluded by practical difficulties, 
would have given a fillip to the spirit of internationalism in the series. 

The editors, after deciding to use any available modern translations of 
marked excellence and to include “several of those stately and inimitable 
translations made in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries,” 
found that most of the renderings would have to be new. Accordingly, they 
proceeded to enlist the services of English, American, and Canadian scholars; 
and their method was very natural and sensible. In America, for instance, 
the Latin or Greek representative on the advisory board would submit a 
recommendation. If the English representatives, or the editors, had no 
better name in mind, the prospective translator was asked to submit about 
twenty-five hundred words as an example of his work. This was to be 
reviewed by the two editors and, if they were satisfied, a contract was to be 
definitely concluded at rates which were substantial, but not so extravagant 
as to deprive each worker of the pleasant feeling that he too was doing some- 
thing for love of the cause. It is also understood that the editors issued 
printed circulars containing sane and pointed suggestions, looking toward 
liveliness, clarity, and vigor. 

Now classical students are almost pugnaciously unanimous on the ques- 
tion of what a translation should do and be. But when they come to the 
details of actuality the unanimity flies into a thousand bits; and any reviewer 
who has written books, or magazine articles, or translations, or anything 
else, will speak very softly and carry a very tiny stick in dealing with another, 
if he remembers his own efforts to satisfy his editors and his prospective 
readers, as well as his own taste and conscience. Nor will he be less inclined 
to diffidence when he reviews the history of English translating since the 
sixteenth century. In fact, he may begin to wonder whether even editors 
can always feel quite sure of their ground. 

Turning to the work before us, one of the first fruits of the enterprise, 
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I think both the translator and the editors are to be congratulated. Any 
reviewer might quarrel about many particular points and record a few 
undeniable slips; but on the whole, the rendering is distinctly good. One 
of the first tests to be applied to a translation of a play is, Would it act? 
And, as I could not have the comedies acted, I had them read aloud to me, 
with the result that my ear was thoroughly convinced. Mr. Sargeaunt has 
certainly attained the results prescribed in the circular letter of the editors. 
At the same time, he has occasionally paid for his success by a culpable lapse 
from accuracy, and a not infrequent sacrifice of the delicate shading of the 
original. 

Proceeding to consider a few details, we may note that our translator 
never shrinks from slang, which he generally uses with success from the Eng- 
lish point of view. Now science is international and universal, but slang is 
national or even local, so there will always be a little dissatisfaction on one 
side of the Atlantic or the other when a translation requires breezy collo- 
quialisms. Accordingly, a reviewer may be pardoned for a feeling that Mr. 
Sargeaunt’s slang occasionally falls short of the picturesque vigor of the 
corresponding American patter. In the United States there is such a per- 
sistent effort on the part of our young people, and even of their elders, to 
“express themselves illimitably,” as Walt Whitman words the tendency, 
that a certain journalist was probably right in his proud contention that 
‘American slang, from being constantly on the job, has the rest of the world 
beaten to a frazzle.”” The always difficult question of rendering awkward 
passages involving sex relations meets a characteristic English solution, and 
they are made to roar never so gently. Equally English is the treatment 
of ‘swear words,” which are rendered into the downright profanity of a 
Christian age and country. . Pagan deities disappear altogether: Aesculapius 
and Salus become ‘‘the powers of health,” and Diana’s temple is transformed 
into ‘‘the church.” Any verbal or overclose resemblance to the Latin is 
shunned as the serpent’s tooth, occasionally with a loss, as in “a word’s 
enough for a wise man,” instead of ‘a word to the wise is sufficient,’’ for 
dictum sapienti satis est (Phorm. 541). But proverb is generally rendered 
by proverb, and specific by specific, although there seems to be a weakness 
in “labour lost” for the much-quoted laterem lavem of Phorm. 186, and in 
‘of the worst”’ for capitalia (flagitia) in Ad. 721. 

However, I can probably save space and time by giving one passage that 
illustrates most fairly Mr. Sargeaunt’s style, and then adducing a few special 
points from various plays on which his readers may be inclined to differ from 
him. For the former, one might quote Heaut. 521-59: 


Syrus: Hark at that now! The eagle, they say, has eternal youth. 

Chr.: Ah ha! 

Syrus: An agreeable lady this young person, Sir, genteel too. 

Chr.: I must admit I thought so and on my word a handsome figure. 
Quite good. 
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Syrus: Not like the ladies of your day, Sir, but quite good for nowadays. 
I’m not at all surprised at the young gentleman’s being desperately in love with 
her; but he’s got a horrid miser of a father, a thin bit of soil, Sir, our neighbor 
here: do you know him? He rolls in riches, but he might have none from the 
way his son ran off for want of a shilling. Do you know, Sir, that that’s the fact ? 


For the latter, one might instance the following: Fidicina is rendered 
commonly by “fiddle-girl,”’ but by “cithern-player” in Phorm. 109. Lac- 
rumae is omitted from the translation, cbid. 107. Jocularem audaciam, ‘‘a 
sporting venture,” ibid. 139. Spes, “dependence,” ibid. 139. Domum ire 
pergam, ‘‘T’ll draw the home covert,” ibid. 194. Praesentem deum, “A god 
in avatar,” ibid. 345. (Hardly fair in the mouth of the parasitus, despite 
the vogue of Kipling.) Orat confitetur purgat, ‘‘Throws himself on your 
mercy with confession and apology,” ibid. 1035. Inhumanum, “irrational,” 
Hec. 499. Nil tam difficile est quin quaerendo investigari possiet, ‘ Nothing’s 
too hard for a detective’s industry,” Heaut. 675. Jubet ... . abit, “Sends 

. went,” Eun., Perioch. 4,5. I have foregone the debatable land of the 
exact rendering of subjunctives, but students will find not a few opportunities 
to break a lance about “‘volitives” or the ever-bristling “potential,” e.g., 
And. 258, 259. 

On account of the special purpose of this library I have left textual ques- 
tions absolutely untouched. On the whole, however, the readings are sound 
and do not neglect recent emendations. 

In accordance with the general plan of the series, Mr. Sargeaunt gives a 
concise introduction, a very brief bibliography, and a minimum of notes. 
The stage directions, based largely on the acting of the plays at Westminster, 
are suggestive and helpful. 

Typographical errors are creditably rare, but in Phorm. 594, “see” 
should apparently be ‘“‘seen”; in Eu. 683 “hadn’t” should be “hasn’t”’; 
and in Phorm. 204 a misplaced comma causes temporary confusion. 

The material volumes are instantly attractive with their simple restful 
binding of dark red, and their convenient size. The type may prove a bit 
smallish for eyes that are growing old, but it is sharply defined and legible. 
The presswork is admirable throughout. 

When one bears in mind the generous iatentions of the founder of the 
series, the question of price is important, and I cannot escape a feeling of 
regret that it was not found possible to set a lower figure than one dollar and 
a half per volume. Of course, this would be very little, if the books repre- 
sented a publisher’s venture; but the price is certainly a little high, con- 
sidering the amount of money that is being gratuitously bestowed upon the 
Library. Virgini dotatae avarae esse non licet. 


F. B. R. HELLEMs 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
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Philostratus. In Honour of Apollonius of Tyana. Translated by 
J. S. Pxruumore, Professor of Latin in the University of 
Glasgow. Two vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1912. 7s. 

Philostratus, The Life of Apollonius of Tyana, The Epistles of Apol- 
lonius and the Treatise of Eusebius. With an English Transla- 
tion by F. C. Conyspearg, M.A. Late Fellow and Prelector of 
University College, Oxford. [Loeb Classical Library.”] Two 
vols. New York: Macmillan, 1912. $1.50. 


The appearance at the same date of two translations of Philostratus’ 
Life of Apollonius is a singular coincidence, if it is one. The only complete 
earlier English translation, Professor Phillimore tells us, is that by Berwick, 
London, 1809. The new Encyclopaedia Britannica has heard of one pub- 
lished in New York in 1903 (s.v. “Philostratus”) or in 1905 (s.v. ‘ Apol- 
lonius”’). 

Professor Phillimore gives us in addition to the translation a lively and 
scholarly introduction on Apollonius, the Philostrati, “the author and his 
times,” “Apollonius after Philostratus,” and similar topics. He is appar- 
ently not acquainted with Professor Gildersleeve’s brilliant handling of the 
theme in his Essays and Studies. But with the keen flair of our English 
cousins for ‘‘ Americanisms,” he has discovered the masterpiece of Tredwell, 
to which I did justice in the Dial long ago, at the time of its publication, and 
pillories it through two pages of his preface. I have long since lost my 
sensitiveness in this matter of Americanisms, whether in English or Greek, 
having fortified myself by a manuscript collection of European “howlers” 
which our less venturesome scholars will not soon rival. Tredwell is, of 
course, a joke; and Professor Phillimore is a scholar every page of whose 
translation shows a genuine feeling for Greek idiom. But inspite of Professor 
Postgate’s austere censorship (cf. Classical Philology V, 225), accidents will 
happen, and there is nothing funnier even in Tredwell than the rendering 
which our two scholars have given of the words (1. 13): GAA’ duws ovxodar- 
Tovai tives emi dppodioias airdv, as Supaptia épwrixy xpynodpevov xai dd 
TovTo dmevavticavta és TO SxvOdv ebvos. This Conybeare renders: ‘‘ And 
yet there are those who accuse him falsely of an addiction to venery alleging 
that he fell a victim of such sins, and spent a whole year in their indulgence 
among the Scythians’’ (italics mine). Professor Phillimore is less outspoken: 
“alleging some sentimental vagary, which they say kept him a whole 
year in Scythia.” In the case of Professor Phillimore, this is a rare slip. 
His translation is not only readable, racy, and idiomatic, but, with allowance 
for a few minor inadvertencies, is, so far as I have tested it, true both to 
meaning and idiom. The appendix contains an interesting table of varia- 
tions from Kayser’s text and a selection of brief but pertinent and helpful 
explanatory notes. 
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I regret that it is impossible to speak with like commendation of Mr. 
Conybeare’s version. His English is fair, though much less vivid than that 
of Professor Phillimore. The substance of the meaning is given correctly 
enough sometimes for several pages together. But both positive mistakes 
and slight inaccuracies that betray a defective feeling for the Greek are 
altogether too numerous to be passed over in silence, or to be excused as 
accidents. There must be at least one or two hundred of the former and 
many hundreds of the latter. The following may serve merely as typical 
illustrations: 

I, 19: 7d 8 oty és BaBvAdva Fxov, “I have at least been to Babylon”; 
I, 21: mporiva. 8 avrod Bacweds déxa jyiv carpdras, “in which the king 
pledges us his ten satraps’”—cf. III, 28: mpomivw go. . . . dvdpa “EdAyva, 
“T pledge you to drink the health . . . . of a Hellene’”’; I, 24: xat ra ypap- 
pata ‘EXAjvev pev dN’ obrw tadra ideiv har, “They said that they never yet 
had made them out,’’ where, however, the fault is partly with the text, and 
we should read with Phillimore, raira ideivy; I, 25: wat drdca és epvdpov 
éwieow dvOpwros edpyrat, ‘and all the materials which men have found set 
under water.” Technical or philosophical passages are frequently misunder- 
stood, as e.g., II, 20 and III, 24. I, 34: xai ra orddia év orovdaiy ris “EXAddos, 
“held in respect by Hellas”; II, 7: of wap’ jpiv éx mérov vixtrwp re Kal ov 
év Spa dvadvovres, “who indulge in drink of a night and not in season’’; II, 13: 
mapabyyerOar pyndevi érépw, ‘‘they need no sharpening of any kind’’; II, 15: 
kal ToUTO TakTiKWTaToV HyoU Twyv Onypiwv, “‘so that you may regard the ele- 
phant as the best tactician to be found among animals”; II, 25: dAéyous 
oixéras Kal SiarexFjvar ro Bare? Seouevovs tpeis, “a few servants; and only 
three or four of them, who required to converse with the king”; II, 28: 
xat 75 dua ogevddvys St rogeioar Kai 7d és Tpixa i€vas, Kal Tov vidv Tov abrod 
oxaypapjca Bédrcow, “take a sling and aiming within a hair’s-breadth 
would shoot at his own son”; II, 29: gvveoira yap rd Bacire Spoduiry 
évrt, “who was eating beside the king, cheek by jowl’—the meaning is of 
course that he ate with the king because they were both vegetarians; III, 
13: ds mpods Tov vecpov ixavors, “thought that they would be strong enough 
to take it by assault”; III, 25: wapyddarre 8 tiv xAapvda womep of Wer- 
tadoi, ‘though he parted his cloak in the way the Thessalians do”; IV, 2: 
kai To. perabenevuw trav "Edeciwv mpds airov, “at the risk of estranging the 
Ephesians”; IV, 7: dvdpas 8 dyafots ravraxod pév dpacba, ravraxod d& pbey- 
yerOa, “and everywhere talked about”; IV, 9: émorpépwv ody rovs mapov- 
tas, “by way of reforming his audience”; IV, 11: xat raoys rijs wepi abrav 
dpxaodroyias éuopyeis, “as his mind was stored with all the traditions of 
their past”; IV, 20: 76 8& pepdxov.... aidd re éreomdcato ravrwv és 
ard éorpappevev, ‘won the consideration of all those who had now turned 
their attention to him”; IV, 23: povovod wepéBadrev, “almost surrounded it 
with a shrine”; IV, 24: qv pera ern Era Népwv d&evoyby, “when Nero in 
the seventh year of his reign projected it’’; IV, 25: “rotr,”’ py, “xai rovrovi 
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tov xocpov (i.e., the dress and ornaments of Lamia) 7yeiobe, od yap tAn 
éoriv, GAXG tAns Sdfa,” “as such . . . . you must regard this world of ours, 
for it is not reality, but the semblance of reality.” 

This will suffice, and the last example illustrates what might befall a 
student of philosophy or literature who pinned his faith to this version. I 
have no desire to persecute Mr. Conybeare, who may have been merely 
careless in taking his task too lightly. But the “Loeb Library” is a matter 
of more than personal interest. It will be of great service if it only gives 
the general sense of the classics for the curious and cursory reader. But 
there is no good reason why it should not go farther and provide translations 
which workers in other fields may quote with confidence and use for their 
historical investigations and literary comparisons. The combined scholar- 
ship of England and America ought surely to be equal to the task of con- 
struing correctly. My excuse for thus explicitly calling attention to the 
errors of this volume is that there is still time to avert such accidents in sub- 
sequent volumes of the series. Post-classical Greek is very tricky and 
demands in its translator something more than an elementary knowledge of 
normal classical syntax and vocabulary. All versions of these later writers 
ought to be submitted for revision to experts acquainted with the history of 
post-classical philosophy, rhetoric, and idiom. 

Pau. SHorEY 


The Loeb Classical Library. Edited by T. E. Pac, M.A., and 


W. H. D. Rovss, Litt. D. Euripides, with an English Transla- 
tion. By ArtuurS. Way, D.Litt., Vols. I and II. New York: 
Macmillan, 1912. 


The management of the Loeb library is fortunate in securing Way’s 
excellent translation of Euripides, the price of which in the original edition 
put it out of the reach of many scholars and which has, I believe, been out 
of print for some time. In point of literary charm and grace it is quite 
sufficient, holding in this regard a middle place between the uninspired 
eighteenth-century version of Potter and the romantic beauty of Professor 
Murray’s brilliant variations on Euripidean themes. Its faithfulness makes 
it much the most suitable rendering for confrontation with the original 
text. The line-for-line translation of the dialogue will almost serve the 
construing undergraduate as a “pony,” and is as likely as any of the work 
of this series to fulfil Mr. Loeb’s hope that “‘some readers may be enticed by 
the texts printed opposite the translations to gather an elementary knowledge 
of Greek and Latin.” Even the Choruses are rendered with as much pre- 
cision as is compatible with the lyric necessity of always rhyming maiden 
with laden and maidens with cadence. The two volumes now issued 
include Iphigeneia in Aulis, Rhesus, Hecuba, Daughters of Troy, Electra, 
Orestes, Iphigeneia in Taurica, Andromache, Cyclops. 
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The translator has revised the work, first published in 1894-98, and made 
many hundreds of corrections “with two special aims—closer fidelity to 
the original and greater lucidity of expression.’””’ The end seems to be 
attained, so far as I can judge by a few tests made at random. 

The translation of the Cyclops is new and prepared especially for this 
edition. Here Dr. Way has substituted rhymed couplets for blank verse, 
and, as was to be expected, has allowed himself greater license. In some 
cases he has, perhaps, forced the note of comedy so delicately suggested in 
the Greek. He has certainly gone much farther than Shelley ventured in 
colloquialism and suggestiveness, and interpreted the whole rather in the 
spirit of Aristophanes than of Theocritus. Where Euripides and Shelley 
simply speak of the Cyclops or Polyphemus he substitutes ‘Old Saucer- 
eye,” “Godless Goggle-eye,” “Giant What’s-his-name,” ‘‘One-eyed Giant- 
Despair,” and similar felicities. ydAaxre xai tupoio. cai pydwv Bopa he 
renders ‘‘milk, cheese, and the eternal mutton-chop,” which is not bad, 
but not Euripides. And the Greekless reader of Shelley’s 

Farewell foul pavilion, 
Farewell rites of dread, 
The Cyclops vermilion 
With slaughter uncloying 
Now feasts on the dead, 
In the flesh of strangers joying, 
will be sorely puzzled if he is enticed to “gather an elementary knowledge 
of Greek” from Mr. Way’s rendering of the same passage: 
Ay, paddle your ain canoe, One-eye, 
Wi’ bluidy oars, an’ a’ that; 
Your impious hall, I pass it by! 
Icry “avaunt!” for a’ that. 
For a’ that, an’ a’ that 
Your ‘“‘Etna Halls” an’ a’ that, 
You joy in gorgin’ strangers’ flesh! 
Awa’ wi’ ye, for a’ that. 
The reviewer can only ejaculate after Quince, “Bless thee, Euripides, 
thou art translated,” or after Falstaff, 
Heaven defend me from that—Scotch satyr, 
Lest he transform me to a piece of—Burns. 
Pau, SHOREY 


Centaurs in Ancient Art: The Archaic Period. By Paut V. C. Baur. 
With 38 illustrations in the text and 15 plates. Berlin: Karl 
Curtius, 1912. Pp. 140. $10. 

In this painstaking and handsomely published monograph Assistant 


Professor Baur of Yale University provides us with far more copious materials 
for studying the early art history of the centaur than have ever been brought 
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together before. Taking as his lower limit the year 480 B.c. and rarely 
overstepping that limit, he catalogues upward of three hundred objects 
representing centaurs and discusses the points of interest regarding each 
one. This catalogue is followed by four pages and a half, in which the 
principal results are summed up. 

In my judgment the proportion between catalogue and summary is 
not an altogether fortunate one. I should have preferred to see a more 
extended treatment of the subject in connected form, a treatment in which 
facts and opinions, now scattered here and there, should have been brought 
into a continuous narrative and argument. This would have helped the 
reader, who now, in the absence of an index, is obliged to hunt for the author’s 
views. It would also, I think, have tended to unify and clarify the views 
themselves. 

The evidence as to the early history of the centaur is extremely scanty. 
In Professor Baur’s opinion it points to Babylonia as the place of origin. 
By the eighth century B.c. we find the creature established in Greece. 
Contrary to common belief, the author makes it clear that the type with 
human forelegs is not earlier than that with equine forelegs; that in fact 
the two types exist side by side. He suggests (pp. 5, 135) that in this early 
Greek period centaurs had some connection with the lower world, and again 
(pp. 8, 1385) that they “had power to ward off evil.” These conjectures, as 
well as the similar interpretations of Etruscan monuments (pp. 113, 130), 
appear to me to rest upon the slenderest of evidence and not to fit in well 
with the mythological réle which the centaurs came to play. It is in the 
seventh century that stories about centaurs begin to be developed in art. 
Thus the rescue of Deianeira by Heracles from the centaur Nessus and the 
pursuit of the centaurs by Heracles on Mt. Pholoe are popular early sub- 
jects, and so also is the Thessalian centauromachy, which was destined to 
play so important a part in the art of the fifth century. These and other 
less frequent legends are named and classified in the “Conclusion,” with 
references to particular examples. 

The book touches upon a wide range of subjects, evidently with extensive 
knowledge and independent judgment. To single out a point for challenge, 
I cannot believe that the cup of Oecopheles, now in Oxford, “will probably 
turn out to be Boeotian”’ (p. 25). The v-movable of the inscriptions tells 
against that view, and the shapes of the letters, to say the least, are not 
especially in favor of it. The Boeotian inscribed cylix which Professor Baur 
brings into comparison is later by a century or more. 

The style of the book, as regards sentence-structure, leaves something 
to be desired. The following is an extreme specimen (pp. 5-6): “ Now in 
Italy the centaurs are occasionally connected with the lower world, they 
guard the tombs, see no. 317, like Charon they lead the spirits to the lower 
world, see no. 282 and in course of time were considered guardians of the 
gates of Hades, see especially Milchhoefer, Anfange, p. 229.” 

F. B. TarBe.n 
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Luciani quae fertur Demosthenis Laudatio; Recensuit et illustravit 
FERDINANDUS ALBERS. Lipsiae: in aedibus B. G. Teubneri, 
MCMX (pp. 76). 


This dissertation begins with an examination of the codices in the effort 
to establish the text on a more authoritative basis. Anticipating his con- 
clusion that the Encomium was not written by Lucian, Albers examines as 
criteria the evidences of the rhetorician’s art; the persons, scene, and time 
of the dialogue; the peculiarities of the Greek; stylistic questions such as 
the avoidance of hiatus; and the sources for the subject-matter. He then 
deals with the question of the authorship. Then follows the Greek text 
with critical notes and a commentary. 

Albers assumes that this dialogue is now universally (“nunc inter omnes 
constat,’”’ p. 38) considered spurious. This is hardly a correct statement. 
It is accepted as genuine in the Teubner text (1887) and by those who follow 
it. Thus the Fowlers in their translation (1905) include it by virtue of its 
apparent Lucianic qualities, and dissent expressly from the high authority 
of Croiset whom they generally follow. On grounds of the rhetorical color- 
ing and sophistic method and the peculiarities of diction common to the 
second Christian century—whether in the way of successful, though over- 
careful, Atticizing or of actual slips in Attic usage—Albers makes out a case 
for the possibility of authorship by some rhetorician of the period other than 
Lucian. 

If the dialogue was composed at Alexandria, as Albers plausibly argues, 
this might be a contributory reason for rejecting Lucian’s authorship, as we 
have no specific grounds for believing that Lucian was settled in Egypt in 
his earlier years and certain peculiarities seem inconsistent with his author- 
ship unless the dialogue be referred, as has been suggested by others, to his 
juvenilia. 

As the unknown author himself lays stress on the novelty, not of the 
subject-matter, but of the use of dialogue as a vehicle for an encomium, 
Albers, assuming that it was not by Lucian, concludes that it could not have 
been written until after 162 a.p., when Lucian had furnished, in his Jmagines, 
a model for this new departure in literature. He therefore contents himself 
with assigning as time limits for the composition the years between 162 and 
272 a.p.. that is, before the destruction by Aurelian of the Bruchion in 
Alexandria, to which building, as he argues, reference is made in Encom. 2. 

While admitting the full value of all the criteria discussed in this and 
similar dissertations, it may not be captious to urge that after these impor- 
tant data are established there is still demanded of the critic an attempt to 
estimate the more elusive but real Lucianic flavor. Albers, for example, 
cites among other instances of sophistic reminiscence of the great Greek 
authors two passages recalling Plato’s Republic (Rep. 344, d, and 476, b) but 
although he has just said: “non solum singula verba sed etiam totas sen- 
tentias deprompsit,”’ he confines his attention to the mere citing of one or 
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two Platonic words. Yet the context is redolent of that larger Platonic 
reminiscence in which Lucian was so apt to indulge. In this second passage 
(Encom. 18), indeed, there is still a third and obvious allusion to the Republic 
(354 b) where Socrates humorously complains that he has been distracted, 
like gourmands at a feast, from one intellectual dish to another. The 
“classics” were not, to be sure, unknown to other littérateurs of this second 
century, but this whole passage is so characteristic of the versatile Syrian, 
“drawing his honey from here and yon in the Platonic meadow”—not 
contenting himself with a bald, long-winded citation such as he delights to 
criticize in others—that it might seem desirable to pass in review the remain- 
der of the dialogue before deciding that this Encomium is less Lucianic than 
some other pieces included among his less famous but acknowledged writings. 
Francis G. ALLINSON 


Thesaurus linguae Latinae epigraphicae: A Dictionary of the Latin 
Inscriptions. By Grorce N. Otcorr. Rome: Loescher & Co.; 
New York: Lemcke & Buechner. Vol. I, fase. 16 (Apis—Apul), 
1910; fasee. 17-20 (Apul—Arne), 1911; fase. 21 (Arne-Aser), 
1912. Each fasc., $0.50. 


These are the last completed fascicules which Dr. Olcott was permitted 
to see published before his untimely and sudden death from pneumonia on 
March 2, 1912, in Rome, where he was spending the year at work upon his 
Dictionary. The first foglio (8 pages) of fascicule 22 was in print and proofs 
of the second foglio were in his hands before his illness; during the year he 
planned to complete the letter A and to finish collecting material for the 
letters B-F. 

The standard of excellence, which is set in the earlier fascicules, is 
maintained throughout these last ones. The small part of the Dictionary 
already completed is itself a monument to Dr. Olcott’s patient accuracy 
and an honor to American scholarship. As the present writer has testified 
in earlier reviews of the work in this journal, the Dictionary is much more 
than a mere lexicon or list of words arranged alphabetically. Meanings 
of words are distinguished and usages classified and one has at hand all 
the inscriptional evidence, for example, under ara, arcus, area for the student 
of topography, under Apollo, Apollinaris for the student of religion, under 
argentarius for the student of private life, and so on. 

It would be most unfortunate, if the work of compiling this Dictionary, 
so well inaugurated by Dr. Olcott, should now be indefinitely suspended. 
Some way should be found by which the task of completing it may be 
immediately undertaken by a collaborating editorial board of American 
scholars. There is urgent need of such a Dictionary of Latin Inscriptions 
and the work should proceed at least as fast as the Munich Latin Thesaurus. 


WALTER DENNISON 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
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Aristotle on the Athenian Constitution. Translated with introduc- 
tion and notes by F. G. Kenyon, M.A., D.Litt. 2d ed. 
London: G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 1912. 


Although the book was issued in 1912, the preface to this edition is 
dated 1895. The translation has been revised so as to “bring it into 
accordance with the Greek text as it is now generally read.”’ The text used 
is that of the author’s third edition. Many will regret his decision not to 
translate the last few pages of the treatise dealing with the jury system. 
The labors of Blass and the recent work of Thalheim have made “continuous 
decipherment” possible. Sandys, in his notes, suggested a number of cor- 
rections. These have for the most part been accepted. Some inaccuracies 
still remain: of év rats dvvdyecw means rather “powerful citizens” than 
“those in high office” (22.3). ‘So that nothing may pass without the 
cognizance of any person” does not bring out the force of gpnov in drws 
pndéva Ady pndev Epnuov yevopevov (43. 4). The epithet is constantly used 
in the Orators of an estate left without an owner through failure of heirs or 
claimants for the hand of an heiress. In 52. 2, dikac aixetas is rendered 
“eases of slander.” In 53.4, “the Eponymus who had been in the 
course in the preceding year,’ is unintelligible without the Greek text. 
The notes which were intended for the general reader have not been 
revised. 

The text is free from misprints; the notes are concise and appropriate. 
It is the best English version, both for the general reader and for the 
student of Athenian constitutional history. 

Rosert J. BONNER 


Aristotelis TIOAITEIA A@HNAION. Post Friderichum Blass 
edidit Th. Thalheim. Lipsiae: in aedibus B. G. Teubneri, 
MCMIX. 


Excellent work has been done on the last six pages of the papyrus which 
describe the method of jury drawing. Practically all the lacunae have 
been filled except those on p. xxxiv. The improvement of the text in this 
portion of the book is ample justification for the publication of the new 
edition. Elsewhere the changes are comparatively few. Thalheim has 
adhered more closely to the papyrus than Blass in the fourth edition. For 
example éxuaprvpwv (7.4) emended by Blass to éwi paprvpuov is retained and 
satisfactorily explained. 

One of the emendations introduced by the editor deserves special 
mention. In the description of the amnesty of 403 B.c., Blass and other 
editors printed ras 8 Sixas rod govov clvat xara Ta matpu, & Tis Twa 
avroxeipia exravev 7} Erpwoe (39.5). This amounts to an exception to the 
prohibition in the next sentence, rav 8& mapeAnAvOorwv pydevi mpds pndeva 
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pynouxaxely é€eivar. If deeds of violence under the Thirty were to be 
excepted, the text should have been rév 8 d\Awv trav rapeAnAvOorwv x. T. X. 
Instead of éxrewev 7 érpwoe, Thalheim reads éxreicarto tpwoas. This makes 
excellent sense. Redress for wrongs suffered under the Thirty is not to be 
sought either by self-help or in the courts.. A commendable feature of the 
critical apparatus is the citation of the source of each emendation and cor- 
rection that is recorded. 
Rosert J. BoNNER 


Donarem Pateras. Von Anton Etter. Bonn: Carl Georgi. 


As some time has elapsed since the appearance of this work, it is possible 
to review not only the monograph itself, but also the reviews and discussions 
which it has called forth. Of these the most important are by Beltrami 
(Rivista di Filologia, XXXVI, 524 ff.), Heinze (Berl. Phil. Woch., XXVIII, 
1332 ff.), Corssen (Neue Jahrb., XXI, 401 ff.); Knégel (Zeitsch. f. Gym., 
LXII, 182 ff.), and Réhl (Zeitsch. f. Gym., LXIII, 68 ff.). 

The difficulties which have made this ode the subject of endless debate 
for many generations are: (1) the victory over Hannibal and the destruc- 
tion of Carthage are apparently attributed to one and the same Scipio 
Africanus (vss. 15-19); (2) the verse non incendia Carthaginis impiae 
lacks the caesura; (3) the ode has thirty-four lines and so does not conform 
to Meineke’s law. In addition to these three points, various other difficul- 
ties have been found by the critics. For example, Elter lays great emphasis 
upon the flaws of logic which, under the usual interpretation of the ode, 
are inherent in the combination of marble monuments and heroic deeds 
in vss. 13 ff. (non incisa notis marmora publicis . ... non celeres fugae 
reiectaeque minae.... non incendia Carthaginis) as compared with a 
poet’s praise. Moreover in his opinion, the current interpretation has 
failed entirely to explain the mythological list at the end of the poem (vss. 22— 
34). He points also, as many have done before him, to the fact that the 
second last verse, ornatus viridi tempora pampino, is practically a repetition 
of Carm. III. 25. 20, cingentem viridi tempora pampino. 

Elter’s treatment is unique, not only among the discussions of this ode 
but among all the monographs that make up the literature of Horace. 
The argument is spun out to the length of eighty quarto pages, in the course 
of which the author makes frequent raids into various fields of Roman 
literature and antiquities. These digressions, which form one of the most 
conspicuous features of the book, are sometimes interesting and suggestive, 
but they are not always relevant. 

His interpretation may be summarized as follows: (1) the poem was 
written by Horace to accompany a copy of the volume containing the first 
three books of the Odes which he was sending as a present to his friend 
Censorinus; and the carmina referred to in the words carmina possumus 
donare (vs. 11) are these first three books; (2) in the marmora of vs. 13 we 
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have a reference to a monument recently erected to Scipio Africanus by one 
of his descendants, and the words non celeres fugae .. . . rediit were not 
composed by Horace, but were quoted by him from the metrical inscription 
on the monument—quoted exactly, with all their historical and rhythmical 
defects, in order to expose the ineffectiveness of monuments as compared 
with poets’ verses; (3) the work referred to in Calabrae Pierides (vs. 20) 
is the “Scipio” of Ennius, a poem which, according to Elter’s reconstruction, 
contained a “‘Nekyia” in which Scipio Africanus visiting the lower world 
saw, in a vision of apotheosis, his admission to the ranks of those demigods 
whose names are enumerated in the last part of the ode; (4) the ode does 
not conform to Meineke’s law because, like i.1 and iii.30, it is recitative, 
not melic. 

The verdict of the reviewers is distinctly against Elter’s interpretation. 
They vary, however, both in the range and in the vehemence of their criti- 
cism. Knégel, for example, seems to be strongly impressed by the plausi- 
bility of many of Elter’s arguments. He accepts his interpretation of car- 
mina (vs. 11) and his explanation of the variation from the Lex Meinekiana, 
and thinks that the other points for which he contends deserve careful 
consideration. Beltrami also accepts the explanation of carmina and of 
the metrical structure, but is not convinced by Elter’s arguments on the 
subjects of the inscription and Scipio’s apotheosis. But while these reviewers 
partially approve the author’s contentions, the others are distinctly opposed 
to them. Corssen points out that Elter’s explanation of vss. 15-19 as a 
quotation from an inscription is open to two objections: (1) that so serious 
a historical error is not conceivable on a monument that is spoken of by 
Horace as a national work (notis publicis), and (2) that insomuch as Elter 
supposes the original inscription to be metrical he is setting up a somewhat 
lame contrast between verses inscribed on monuments and poets’ verses 
of the usual type. Réhl rejects the author’s views in regard to the inscription 
and considers his reconstruction of Ennius’ “Scipio” as highly problematical. 
Heinze is the most emphatic of all the critics: “ich bedauere Elters Inter- 
pretation der Ode iv.8 vom Anfang bis zum Ende ablehnen zu miissen.”’ 
In a word it seems certain that the monograph, on account of the highly 
speculative character of its main contentions and the absence of definite 
evidence, has failed to contribute anything of permanent value to the 
solution of the problems connected with the ode. 


G. J. Laine 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Introduction a Vétude comparative des langues indo-européennes. By 
A. Meruuet. Third edition. Paris, 1912. 


Meillet’s Introduction and Brugmann’s Kurzgefasste Grammatik are the 
two books best adapted to give the student a brief but comprehensive 
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survey of the present state of Indo-European comparative philology and 
they differ so much in matter and arrangement that each happily supple- 
ments the other. In the actual comparison of forms, Meillet’s work is more 
elementary and sketchy. One would not be able to abstract from it a 
respectable outline of the comparative grammar of any one of the languages 
treated, for the author intentionally emphasizes the features in which the 
languages agree, and only occasionally mentions the important innovations 
which characterize the individual languages. But it contains a vast deal of 
general information upon linguistic matters, which Brugmann’s work does 
not furnish, and which it is of great value to the beginner, and a pleasure to 
the initiated, to find so clearly and competently stated. We refer especially 
to the chapters upon method, vocabulary, ‘développement des dialectes” 
(added in this edition), the appendix on the development of the science of 
comparative grammar, and many interesting generalizations scattered 
through the book. 

The third edition is completely revised, and, as already noted, one 
chapter is entirely new. For the first time in any general work on Indo- 
European we find ‘‘Tocharian,’”’ the newly discovered Indo-European lan- 
guage from Chinese Turkestan, beginning to take its place. It is fortunate 
that its first introduction into the fold is at the hands of one who has been 


personally engaged in the study of its documents. 
Cart D. Buck 


Studia palaeographica. A contribution to the history of early 
Latin minuscule and to the dating of Visigothic MSS, with 
seven facsimiles. By E. A. Lonw. Sitzungsberichte der kénig- 
lich bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, philosophisch- 
philologische und historische Klasse. Jahrgang 1910, 12. 
Abhandlung. 


Loew’s work belongs to a new era in the study of palaeography. Collec- 
tions of facsimiles of one or another kind of script, with descriptions and 
transliterations, are valuable in themselves. What is wanted, however, for 
each script, is a collection made by a scholar whose familiarity with the MSS 
written in that script is great enough to insure that nothing important has 
been omitted in the way of typical specimens representing the entire range 
of chronological and local development. In addition we want a history of 
the script based on a study of the mass of its MSS, dealing with its various 
palaeographical characteristics. Such a work we may confidently expect 
in Loew’s Scriptura Beneventana and its accompanying manual, if the present 
work, which is a by-product of his investigations, may be regarded as a 
criterion. 

His study of Beneventan MSS involved the examination of the use of 
i-longa and of the double form of the ¢i-ligature in this script. But since 
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other scripts also used these forms (especially the Visigothic, where a rela- 
tionship to Beneventan has been assumed) Loew has included them all in 
his study and has given us in this valuable monograph a history of these 
symbols from the earliest period to the end of the so-called national scripts. 

Beginning with the 7-longa of inscriptions, Loew finds a point of con- 
tact with the later palaeographical use in the old cursive, e.g., in Pompeian 
mural inscriptions. He discusses the usage in the cursive of MSS of various 
dates and localities and in the different types of pre-Carolingian minuscule, 
where its frequency has a relation to the amount of cursive influence retained 
in the minuscule. It is only in Beneventan and Visigothic MSS, however, 
that the usage has been reduced to a system— has the long form regularly 
at the beginning of a word (with certain exceptions which Loew discusses 
and explains) and when it is a semivowel. Neither script borrowed from 
the other but both derive the usage from the parent cursive. At the close 
of the chapter Loew shows the bearing of his conclusions on the textual 
criticism of authors that have a Beneventan or Visigothic manuscript 
tradition. 

The history of the two ¢i-ligatures, one representing the hard, the other 
the soft sound, is traced in the same way and their importance for textual 
criticism is made clear. In the chapter on the evidence Loew gives in detail 
the results of his examination of a large list of MSS, most of which he has 
seen himself; 90 MSS furnished the material for early French and Italian 
minuscule, and his summary of the practice of the Beneventan scribes is 
based on a study of over 300 MSS. Especially important are the results 
obtained by an examination of the use of the ti-ligature in the Spanish 
script. Loew has studied 104 MSS, half of which are found in libraries 
outside of Spain; and the publication of the list is in itself a valuable addition 
to our knowledge. He finds that the distinction between the assibilated 
and the unassibilated forms of the ligature is not made before the middle 
of the tenth century, and so supplies us with a new criterion for dating 
Spanish MSS that will force a revision of the date in many cases. He 
supports the evidence of the ligatures by other palaeographical proofs and 
in a series of facsimiles he furnishes the reader with the means of verifying 
his conclusions. The monograph is provided with an index of the MSS 
cited (nearly 300 in all). It is to be hoped that Dr. Loew will be given 
abundant opportunity to continue his important investigations in the field 
of palaeography. 

Cares H. BEEson 








